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finitely unwise, because they neglect the counsel of their 
superiors and their guides, They dote passionately upon 


| trifles; they rely upon false foundations and deceiving 


principles; they are the most confident when they are 


| most abused; they are like shelled fish, singing loudest 


ZE80P ILLUSTRATED. 


The old folio of Sir Roger L’Estrange* fills up | 
pleasantly some of the vacant intervals or odds | 
and ends of time. Sir Roger’s taste for pro- 
verbial philosophy, and his homely yet vigorous 
and idiomatic English, as well as shrewd sense, 
render him fit, so far, for the task he has under- 
taken: but he is wanting in depth and refinement, | 
is prosy and tedious, and often coarse both in se- 
lection and comment. As I turn over his pages, 
I often wish that some one with the requisite taste 
and learning would bring out a choice selection | 
of Fables, giving the most remarkable applications 
and illustrations of them wheresoever met with. 
The different applications .of the same Fables 
made by different writers,—and of which they are | 
often really capable, according as we view them 
from different standing-points, — and the scope 
they give to a writer’s ingenuity, who — 

“ Strikes life into their speech, and shows much more 

His own conceiving,” 
would render such a work full of variety and in- | 
struction ; for, as Sir Roger says, ‘An Emblem 
without a Key to it, is no more than a Tale of a 
Tub.” 

In illustration of my remarks, I shall select one 
of the intrinsically poorest and most jejune of the 
Esopic Fables, viz. that of “ A Boy and Cockles.” 

“ Fas. CLXIII. 

“Some people were roasting of Cockles, and they 
hissed in the fire. ‘ Well (says a blockheaded Boy) these 
are villanous creatures to be sure, to sing when their 
houses are afire over their heads.’ 

“ The Moral. 
“ Nothing can be well that’s out of season, 
“ Reflexion. 


“There’s a time for jest, and a time for earnest, and it | 


is a dangerous mistake not to distinguish the one from 
the other. The fool's conceit here had both clownery | 
and ill nature in it, for there’s nothing more brutal or 
barbarous then the humor of insulting over the miser- 
able; Nothing more contrary to humanity and common 
sense, then this scandalous way of grinning and jeering 
out of season,” &c. 


So far, Sir R. L’Estrange. Now let us turn to 
Bishop Taylor : — The Christian religion 
of Sin to be a mere couzen- 
and we find by 


“ represents all the flatteries 
age and deception of the Understanding ; 
this scrutiny, that evil and unchristian persons are in- | 


* Fables of As p and other Eminent Mythologists : with 
Morals and Reflexions. Wy Sir Roger L’Estrange, Kut., 
4th edit., Lond., 1704, folio. 

The “other Eminent Mythologists” are Barlandus, 
Anianus, Abstemius, Poggius, Phadrus, Avienus, Came 
rarius, Neveletus, Apthonius, Gabrias, Babrias, Alciatus, 
Boccalini, Baudoin, De la Fontaine, &c. 


| is roasting: 


| fortunate 


| ridge may be mentioned as striking instances, 


when their house is on fire about their ears, and being mer- 


| riest when they are most miserable and perishing.” — Life of 


Christ, Part ur. Ad sect. xiii. 34, (edit. 1694, p. 311,) 

The writer of the article entitled “ Infanti Per- 
duti,” in the Edinburgh Essays, for 1856, treating 
of the “Connection of Genius and Misery,” thus 
makes use of the Fable: 


“ In Esop, a countryman remarks to the shell-fish he 
*O ye Cockles! being about to die, why do 
you sing?’ A similar pathetic question might be put to 
unfortunate Artists; and in both cases an acute observer 
might perceive that without the roasting there could be 
no singing, or at least none of that peculiarly affecting 
kind which alone can pierce the dull ear of the world. 
rhere is evidently some connection between the misery 
of a man’s fate and the valuable products which he 
leaves.* Literary men, and artists of even the greatest 
activity, who in life are highly prosperous both outwardly 
and inwardly, such as Titian, De Vega, and Sir W. Scott f, 
do not seriously touch the heart of the country and of the 
world. Shakspeare is often adduced as an exception to 
this rule; but those who so adduce him have failed to 
appreciate the inner spirit of his writings, and have not 
given due weight to the argument of his lines; 

“* When words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain; 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in 

pam, 

“... . Shakspeare lived in that middle position in 
which the great artist must be suspended, when, like 
Melanthius, ‘for a long time, being alive, he may suffer 
terrible griefs,’ in order that he may greatly influence his 
fellows. Is not his life, so far as known to us, a proof 
that, had it not been for his necessities and his sufferings, 
he would have written nothing? He also, like the 
Cockles, required to be roasted, that he might sing. 

“.... In our limited experience, the reflex of our 
life usually follows after failure. The very Cockle, so 
long as it is in its proper situation, and living as a Cockle 
ought to live, resolutely refuses to sing,— and opens its 
lips, not to emit sweet sounds, but only to admit un- 
young eolids. Perfected naturally-unrolled 
existence requires no reflex, no vindication in speech or 
song. Am I perfect, unhindered ?— then I will not sing, 
but live; not to contemplate myself, but go forth on my 
objects. . . . ‘ Most of Githe’s writings,’ said his friend, 
Chancellor von Miiller, ‘ arose from the absolute necessity 
of freeing himself from some inward discord or distressing 


impression.’ ‘Most wretched Men,’ said Shelley, 


“*¢ Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song,’ 


All the Poets may, with a little explanation, be shown to 


illustrate this,” — Pp. 145, 146, 150, 155, 


and Cole- 

We may 
say with Mr, Helps, that “What has been well written, 
has been well suffered : — 


* King David, Luther, Johnson, Goldsmith, 


” 


“* He best can paint them who has felt them most, 

+ Surely Scott is not a case in point? ‘The last few years 
of his life, and such of his works as The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, Kenilworth, Heart of Midlothian, &c., cannot fail 
to “touch the heart of the world,” 
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The Fable of the “Countryman and the 
Cockles” seems to me at once a ludicrous and an 





unhappy text to select for such comments as Mr. | 


Wilson's. “The Dying Swan”* perhaps would 
not exactly suit his purpose, though the poet feels 
most keenly, of all 

Media vita, in Morte sumus, 


“ And sings his dirge, and prophesies his fall.” 


Why not take that poor bird who — 
ee ; . ° ° All forlorn 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And then sang the dolefullest ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 
That to hear her so complain 
Searce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs so lively shewn, 
Made me think upon my own”? 


Who, in fable lore, better exemplifies the truth 
of the we wn Ma@fjuara pabhwara, than the suf- 
ferer who thus — 

“ Expresses in her song, grief not to be exprest ?” 


I shall draw out the simile, for the benefit of 
future essayists, somewhat after the manner of 
those in Dr. Forster's Florilegium Sanctarum 
Aspirationum :— 

As Philomel pours forth her sweetest notes at 
night, and with her breast against a thorn: So in 
the night of Sorrow, and pierced by the sharp thorns 
of Adversity, the Heart gives utterance to its 
truest melody ; and from the inmost depths of the 
Soul, the Song of Eternity vibrates in thrilling 
tone. 

The same truth is beautifully expressed in Mr. 
Taylor's “ Ernesto” :— 
e, ° ° ° ° ° The Tree 
Sucks kindlier nurture from a soil enriched 

By its own fallen leaves; Man is made 
In heart and spirit from deciduous hopes, 
And things that seem to perish.” 


And in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” with a 
reference, apparently, to Shelley : 


“| hold it truth with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

* “The Dying Swan” is given by L’Estrange amongst 
Abstemius’s Fables, under the title of “A Swan and a 
Stork.” — Fab. celxvii. 

t Cf. — Friends in Council, 4th edit., vol. i. pp. 18. 
38. Mr. Wilson, in this Essay, is not content with dwell- 
ing on the undeniable uses of Adversity and Sorrow, but 
seems inclined to think, with Rousseau, “ Chaque homme 
qui pense est méchant,” and that all things are pardon- 
able to genius. Accordingly—he advocates, what may be 
called the Calvinism of all Infanti Perduti,—the doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity, which tells us that Vice is 
the effect of Error, and the offspring of Temperament and 
surrounding Circumstances. After saying that “We do 
not any longer hold that Cockles are roasted for their 
sins, and sing from the natural depravity of their hearts” 
(p. 147.), he proceeds, with magniloquent shallowness 
and flippancy, to discuss “ Necessity and Freewill.” 
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In conclusion, I may quote a passage on the 
| use of fables from Sir R. L’Estrange’s preface : — 


“ There’s nothing makes a deeper impression upon the 
| minds of Men, or comes lively (hivelier} to their under- 
| standing, than those instructive notices that are conveyed 

to them by glances, insinuations, and surprize, and under 
| the cover of some Allegory or Riddle. Bat what can be 
said more to the honour of this Symbolical way of Mora- 
lizing upon Tales and Fables, than that the Wisdom of 
the Ancients has been still wrapt up in Veils and Figures; 
and their precepts, councils, and salutary monitions for 
the ordering of our lives and manners, handed down to 
us from all Antiquity under innuendos and allusions? 
For what are the Agyptian Hieroglyphicks, and the 
whole History of the Pagan Gods; the Hints and Fictions 
of the Wise Men of Old, but in effect, a kind of Philoso- 
phical Mythology: which is, in truth, no other than a 
more agreeable vehicle found out for conveying to us the 
Truth and Reason of things, through the medium of 
Images and Shadows.” 


The English knight then refers to Scripture, con- 
founding the Parable with the Asopic Fable. 
Dean Trench, in his noble work on “The Parg- 
bles of Our Lord,” rightly deprecates this confu- 
sion, and admirably observes : — 


“ The Parable is constructed to set forth a truth, spiri- 
tual and heavenly. This the Fable, with all its value, is 
not. It is essentially of the earth, and never lifts itself 
above the earth. It never has an higher aim than to incul- 
cate maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, fore- 
| sight ; and these it will sometimes recommend even at the 
expense of the higher self-forgetting virtues. The Fable 
just reaches that pitch of morality which the world will 
understand and approve. But it has no place in Scrip- 
ture, and in the nature of things could have none, for the 
purpose of Scripture excludes it; that purpose being the 
awakening of Man to a consciousness of a Divine Original, 
the education of the reason, and of all which is spiritual 
in Man, and not, except incidentally, the sharpening of 
the understanding. For the purposes of the Fable, which 
are the recommendation and enforcement of the pruden- 
tial virtues, the regulation of that in Man which is in- 
stinct in beasts, in itself a laudable discipline, but by 
| itself leaving him only a subtle beast of the field, — for 
these purposes, examples and illustrations taken from the 
World beneath him are admirably suited. That World is 
therefore the haunt and main region, though by no means 
the exclusive one, of the Fable. The greatest of all Fables, 
the Reineke Fuchs, affords ample illustration of all this: 
it is throughout a glorifying of cunning as the guide of 
life, and the deliverer from all evil.” — Pp. 2, 3. 


With regard to the symbolism of the brute 
creation, and the Fables of sop, see the Zoologia 
Ethica (Pt. u. § xv., and Additional Remarks, 
§ v.) of the Rev. Wm. Jones of Nayland, a writer 
whose mind and learning were equally profound. 

IRIONNACH. 





PENINSULAR PRECEDENTS. 


It is common erough, when hearing of a Penin- 
sular precedent, to stamp it at once as worthless. 
There were some, however, which might have 
been followed with advantage in the Crimea, where 
only those that were prelitiese found adoption. 
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One of these I find in Larpent’s Private Journal | with them the social meal ; his age may be easily 


(Bentley). Under May 12, 1813, the Judge-Ad- 
yocate writes from head-quarters, at Frenada : — 

“ The difficulties now increased. Lord Wellington and 
Colonel F—— of the Artillery do not agree. ... F. is 
much of a gentleman. . . . but raises difficulties, which 
I suspect Lord Wellington does not encourage, but ex- 
pects things to be done, if possible.” 

Well, F , the gentleman who raised diffi- 
culties, was sent to England; and Lord Welling- 
ton, recognising the man he wanted, knocked 
routine on the head, and placed the whole of the 
English and Portuguese artillery under the com- 
mand of a single captain. The profound astonish- 





ment of the routinists, and the happy result which | 


could not be denied, may be considered worth 
—_ In October, 1813, the journalist writes 
from head-quarters, Vera : — 

“ A man to thrive here must have his wits about him ; 
and not see or feel difficulties, or start them, to go on 
smoothly. People wonder at Lieut.-Col. Dickson, Portu- 
guese service, and only (barring brevet rank) a captain 
of artillery in our service, commanding, as he has done 


now ever since Frenada, all the artillery of both nations, | 


English and Portuguese. He has four seniors out here 
.. + who have submitted hitherto. ... Some say the 
old artillery officers have rather changed their sex, and 
are somewhat of old women, — Lord Wellington seems to 
favour the latter opinion a little. I conclude that he 
finds it answer in practice. As an instance of this, it may 
be stated that in the pursuit, after the battle of Vittoria, 
in the bad roads, Lord Wellington saw a column of French 
making a stand, as if to halt for the night. ‘ Now Dick- 
son,’ said he, ‘if we had but some artillery up!’ ‘They 
are close by, my Lord.’ And in ten minutes, from a hill 
on the right, Lieut.-Col. Rose’s light division guns began 
—bang! bang! bang! And away went the French, two 
leagues further off. I fear, if there had been a General, 
that we should have had instead of this a report of the bad 
state of the roads, and the impossibility of moving guns. 
In fact, this same brigade of guns, with their mounted 
men, took the last French mortar near Pamplona.” 


Larpent’s interesting journal has many other 
and similar traits of Dickson, who was, I believe, 
originally an Indian officer, and who had taken 
service with the Portuguese before he was placed 
in supreme command of the artillery in the Penin- 
sula. J. Doran. 


ANECDOTES OF THURLOW. 


The two following anecdotes from domestic 
sources are placed at the disposal of “N. & Q.” 
as a last resort to rescue them from that merited 
oblivion the narrator well knows awaits them, but 
for the high name with which they are associated. 

In the early childhood of the celebrated Edward 
Thurlow, his parents maintained a friendly inter- 
course with two families, the Younges and the 
Leeches, who were connected in the closest ties 
by marriage. 


inferred from the position he was destined to 


| occupy in the domestic circle. To enliven the 
| party, it was proposed to display the educational 


progress of the future Chancellor. Edward was 
therefore placed in the centre of the circle, and 


| then called upon to spell “all.” All were silent. 


Every eye was turned upon him; all were ready 
with a due meed of applause; but silence was 


| unbroken. At first it was believed he did not 


| hear the word, and it was kindly repeated ; but 


in vain, a moody silence only followed. Again 
and again the word was repeated, but with the 
same results. Matters now grew serious: temp- 
tations from the table were then resorted to, but 


| still in vain. Persuasions, promises, caresses, were 


alike unavailing. All that gentle means could 
suggest was done, but he remained immovable. 
Recourse to other and harsher means now be- 
came inevitable, and violent hands were laid upon 
the disobedient boy: he was led from the circle, 


and pinned to the window curtain; there for a 
| time the degraded urchin resolutely endured the 








gaze of pity, anger, entreaty, sorrow, — but even 
in his exile all was lost. In a brief space con- 
versation resumed its wonted sway, and the delin- 
quent was forgotten. Now the young hero had 
boldly resisted bribery, tendered in every imagi- 
nable form; but now came neglect, and that to 
him was intolerable. There was nothing to feed 
his ire, or to fan his contumacious spirit ; but still 
undaunted he sought for one inquiring glance, 
but there was none. Galled by penal servitude, 
he roused himself to a final effort, and startled the 
party by exclaiming at the pitch of his voice: 
“What! am I to stand here all night if I do not 
say a-il, all?” All was in an instant commotion : 
his fetters were knocked off — he was restored to 
the circle. All (upon what evidence it is not 
very clear) rated him a very good boy, and a 
deluge of kisses and cakes rewarded at once his 
tact and talent. 

The intimacy which subsisted between Edward 
Thurlow and the Leech family has been already 
noticed by Lord Campbell in his Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors. The Leeches were left orphans 
in early life, and placed under the charge of their 
uncle Tou, by whom they were educated for 
the Church at Cambridge. One of the brothers 
came to an untimely end; and the other became, 
through the patronage of the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, a prebendary of Norwich Cathedral. 
He was of a strange and singularly whimsical turn 
of mind, and could only be restrained from con- 
templated follies through practical pleasantries. 
A necessary residence of three months in the year 
in Norwich he conceived to be an extremely irk- 


5 ales | some obligation ; and he contrived to escape the 
At an evening gathering in the house of the | observation of those about him, and wrote to the 
former, the young Edward was invited to share Lord Chancellor, requesting to be relieved from 
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the duties incumbent upon the prebendal stall by 
resigning the coveted appointment. This strange 
request brought from his patron a truly laconic 
and thoroughly characteristic reply : “ I gave the 
stall to your wife, and you may go and be 2 

Henry D'Aveney. 





INSCRIPTION AT BINSTEAD- 


The following inscription was a few years ago 
written in pencil on the wall of the church porch 
of Binstead, near Ryde, Isle of Wight : 


“A wand’ring Stranger through Quarr’s woods I stray, 
Where pensive thought recurs to ages fled, 
And slow returning at declining day, 
Beneath this sacred porch to rest am led. 


“ Here in the calm of this sequestered spot , 
Musing I listen to the murmuring main, 
Whose terrors now at distance are forgot, 
Like distant troubles in this world of pain. 


“ But I must quit this solemn, still retreat, 
And to the busy world again return ; 
Leave this seclusion with unwilling feet, 
New cares to combat, and new sorrows mourn. 
“But why lament thy lot? Dismiss thy fears, 
Recall thy high original and end: 
Discharge life’s duties and sustain its cares, 
Thou'lt find eternal Providence thy friend.” 


Shortly afterwards this “ Reply” was placed by 
its side : 


“ Though time or wintry storms may soon efface 
The lines that grace this silent sacred porch, 
Think not that memory e’er forgets to trace 
Those strains illumed by melancholy’s torch. 


“ Thou hast not tuned in vain thy pensive lyre, 
Nor struck in vain its sad and plaintive strings, 
Nor vainly do its mournful sounds expire 
Unheard, unnoted, on oblivion’s wings. 


“ Full many a pilgrim wand’ring near this shrine 
The copied verse shall careful bear away, 
Fall many a pensive care-worn heart like thine 
Shall here devote the closing hours of day. 


“ Responsive to each care that heaves thy breast, 
Full many a beating heart shall join thy strain, 
Shall look to bounteous Heaven for peace and rest, 
Till faith and hope forbid them to complain. 
“Go, unknown Wanderer, wheresoe’er you stray 
Hope kindly lights her sacred torch for thee, 
And sheds refulgent o’er thy devious way 
A ray to guide to peace and pure felicity. 
* And if thy wand’ring steps again should stray 
Where Binstead’s sacred porch boasts charms for thee, 
List to this feeble song the while you stay, 
And hear the echoing notes of sympathy.” 
Tuistxe. 





PLATO AND CAMBRIDGE. 


The Edinburgh Essays, a work recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, pur- 
ports to be a sister volume to the Ozford and 








Cambridge Essays. It was said by S. T. Cole- 
ridge that all men are born either disciples of 
Plato or of Aristotle. Now, Professor Blackie is 
a Platonist. And the first article of the Essays 
contains a good account by him of Plato, his po- 
sition and philosophy, in which the worthy Pro- 
fessor deals out stoutly right and left; cutting 
smartly and unmercifully at friend and foe — High- 
land deer-stalkers, Puseyites and Rationalists, 
choric-metre scanning prelates, and the like. In 
wading through the article, let me warn the per- 
severing student to be undeterred by such occa- 
sional strains as the following : 

“Scholarship dressed itself up in modes of verbal prig- 
gery. Theology stood aloof — partly from a frigid jea- 
lousy of introducing a stirring soul of inoculated vitality 
beneath the stiff ribs of its reputable formalism,” &c. 

But apart from criticism, which is not my vein, 
I would now merely wish to remark a curious 
blunder. Professor Blackie declares that even 
among scholars Plato is “ caviare to the general ;” 
but that between the divine idealist and the En- 
glish mind there is a great gulf. That as in frigid 
and precise Oxford he has never found a habita- 
tion or a home, the “ Wellingtonian Aristotle ” 
(sic) being the god they have always worshipped, 
it is vain to expect aught of appreciation or love 
for the great dialectician. As a contrast Cam- 
bridge has ever cherished the Platonic Philosophy 
with especial favour. Instance Smith and Cud- 
worth, inne and Maurice. After thus eulo- 
gising Granta, the learned Professor commits 
himself oddly enough, and completely turns the 
edge of his meaning; for in a foot-note at p. 7. 


| he writes, — 


“It is understood that Professor Jowett of Cambridge 
(?) is occupied with a new edition of the whole works of 
Plato. This is just what was to have been expected from 
that quarter.” 

F. S. 


Churchdown. 





CHARLES COTTON AND SMOKING. 


Tobacconists, —to use the term in its old sense, 
takers rather than sellers of tobacco,— are apt to 
think that they have the authority of Charles 
Cotton, the angler, for the indulgence of their dar- 
ling habit. So, the thought of “that delicate 
room, ‘ Piscatoribus sacrum,’” in which he and 
his friend Izaak Walton were wont to enjoy their 
morning pipes, made poor Lamb yearn for a simi- 
lar indulgence in the midst of his resolutions to 
forego it, and “in a moment broke down the re- 
sistance of weeks.” (Confessions of a Drunkard.) 

Cotton indeed, under the title of Piscator, has 
said enough to warrant the conclusion : 


“Come, boy, set two chairs, and while I am taking a 
pipe of tobacco, which is always my breakfast, we will if 
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you please talk of some other subject.”— Complete Angler: 
Major’s edit., p. 290. 
Again: 

“Bring me some pipes and a bottle of ale, and go to 
your own suppers. Are you for this diet, Sir? 

“ «Viator. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; and I 
perceive your’s is very good by the smell. 

« Piscator. The best I can get in London, I can assure 
you.” — P. 285. 

This was written about 1676; but thirteen 
years later appeared Poems on Several Occasions, 
by Charles Cotton, Esq., London, 8vo., 1689, in 
which is to be found (p. 514.) a most truculent 
invective against tobacco. Although somewhat 
long I venture to claim space for its admission, as 
the tobacco controversy is just now exciting con- 
siderable interest, and the lines have not, to the 
best of my knowledge, hitherto attracted the notice 
of writers upon the subject : 

“On Tobacco. 
“ What horrid sin condemned the teeming Earth, 

And curst her womb with such a monstrous Birth? 
What crime America that Heaven would please 
To make the mother of the World’s disease? 
In thy fair womb what accidents could breed, 
What Plague give root to this pernicious Weed ? 
Tobacco! oh, the very name doth kill, 

And has already foxt my reeking quill: 

1 now could write Libels against the King, 

Treason, or Blasphemy; or any thing 

*Gainst Piety and Reason; I could frame 

A Panegyric to the Protector’s name; 

Such sly infection does the World infuse 

Into the soul of every modest Muse. 

“What politick Peregrine was ’t first could boast 

He brought a pest into his native Coast? 

Th’ abstract of Poyson in a stinking Weed, 

The spurious issue of corrupted seed ; 

Seed belched in Earthquakes from the dark Abyss, 

Whose name a blot in Nature’s Herbal is. 
What drunken fiend taught Englishmen the Crime 

Thus to puff out and spawl away their time? 

“ Pernicious Weed (should not my Muse offend 

To say Heaven made aught for a cruel end), 

I should proclaim that thou created wert 

To ruin Man's high and immortal part. 

Thy Styyian damp obscures our Reason’s Eye, 

Debauches Wit, and makes Jnvention dry ; 

Destroys the Memory, confounds our Care; 

We know not what we do, or what we are; 

Renders our Faculties and Members lame 

To ev'ry office of our Country’s claim. 

Our Life’s a drunken Dream devoy’d of Sense, 

And the best Actions of our time offence. 

Our Health, Diseases, Lethargies, and Rhume, 

Our Friendship’s Fire, and all our Vows are Fume. 

Of late there’s no such things as Wit or Sense, 

Council, Instruction, or Intelligence : 

Discourse that should distinguish Man from Beast 

Is by the vapour of this Weed supprest ; 

For what we talk is interrupted stuff, 

The one half Lnglish and the other Puff’; 

Freedom and truth are things we do not know, 

We know not what we say, nor what we do: 

We want in all the Understanding’s light, 

We talk in Clouds, and walk in endless Night. 
“We smoke, as if we meant, concealed by spell, 

To spy abroad, yet be invisible: 








But no discovery shall the Statesman boast, 
We raise a mist wherein our selves are lost, 
A stinking shade, and whilst we pipe it thus, 
Each one appears an Jgnis fatuus. 
Courtier and Peasant, nay, the Madam Nice 
Is likewise fallen into the common Vice: 
We all in dusky Error groping lye, 
Robbed of our Reasons, and the day’s bright Eye. 
Whilst Sailors from the Main-top see our Isle 
Wrapt up in smoak, like the Ztnean Pile. 
“ What nameless III does its Contagion shrowd 
In the dark Mantle of this noisom Cloud ? 
Sure ’tis the Devil: oh, I know that’s it, 
Foh! How the sulphur makes me Cough and spit? 
"Tis he; or else some fav’rit Fiend, at least, 
In all the Mischief of his Malice drest; 
Each deadly sin that lurks t’ intrap the soul; 
Does here concealed in curling vapours row]; 
And for the body such an unknown ill, 
As makes Physitians reading and their skill, 
One undistinguisht Pest made up of all 
That Men experienc’d do Diseases call. 
Coughs, Astmas, Apopleries, Fevers, Rhume, 
All that kill dead; or lingeringly consume ; 
Folly and Madness, nay, the Plague, the P—2, 
And ev'ry fool wears a Pandora’s box. 
From that rich mine, the stupid sot doth fill, 
” Smokes up his Liver, and his Lungs, untill 
His reeking Nostrils monstrously proclaim, 
His brains and bowels are consuming Flame, 
What noble soul would be content to dwell 
In the dark Lanthorn of a smoky Cell? 
To prostitute his Body and his Mind, 
To a Debauch of such a stinking kind? 
To sacrifice to Moloch, and to fry, 
In such a base, dirty Idolatry ; 
As if frail life, which of itself ’s too short, 
Were to be whift away in drunken sport. 
Thus, as if weary of our destined years, 
We burn the Thread so to prevent the Shears, 
“ What noble end can simple Man propose 
For a reward to his all-smoking Nose? 
His purposes are levelled sure amiss, 
Where neither Ornament nor Pleasure is. 
What can he then design his worthy hire? 
Sure tis t’ inure him for eternal fire: 
And thus his aim must admirably thrive, 
In hopes of Hell, he damns himself aiive. 
* But my infected Muse begins to choke, 
In the vile stink of the encreasing Smoke, 
And can no more in equal numbers chime, 
Unless to sneeze, and cough, and spit in Rythme. 
Half stifled now in this new time’s Disease, 
She must in fumo vanish, and decease. 
This is her faults’ excuse, and her pretence, 
This Satyr, perhaps, else had look’t like Sense.” 
Wurm Bates. 





Minor Notes. 


Anecdote of Flamstead.—Cole, in his collections 
for an Athene Cantabrigienses, gives the following 
anecdote of Flamstead the Astronomer Royal. 
He says: 

“In the London Chronicle for Dec. 8, 1771, is the fol- 
lowing Anecdote of Dr. Flamstead : — 

“ «He was many years Astronomer Royal at Greenwich 
Observatory ; a Humourist, and of warm Passions. Per- 
sons of his Profession are often supposed, by the Common 
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people, to be capable of foretelling Events. In this per- 
suasion a "Weskersomen at Greenwich, who had 
been robbed at night of a large Parcel of Linen, to her 
almost ruin, if forced to pay for it, came to him, and with 
tt anxiety earnestly requested him to use his Art, to 
her know where her Things were, and who robbed 
her. The Doctor happened to be in the humour to joke : he 
bid her stay: he would see what he could do; perhaps he 
might let her know where she might find them; but who 
the persons were, he would not undertake; as she could 
have no positive Proof to convict them, it would be use- 
less. He then set about drawing Circles, Squares, &c., to 
amuse her; and after some time told her if she would go 
into a particular Field, that in such a Part of it, in a dry 
Ditch, she would find them all tumbled up in a Sheet. 
The woman went, and found them; came with great 
haste and joy to thank the Doctor, and offered him half- 
a-crown as a token of Gratitude, being as much as she 
could afford. The Doctor, surprised himself, told her: 
“ Good Woman, I am heartily glad you have found your 
Linen; but I assure you I knew nothing of it, and in- 
tended only to joke with you, and then to have read you 
a Lecture on the Folly of applying to any person to know 
Events not in human power to tell. But I see the Devil 
has a mind that I should deal with him: I am deter- 
mined I will not. Never come or send any one to me any 
more, on such Occasions; for I will never attempt such 
an Affair again whilst | live.”’ ” 
Cole adds : 
“ This ag Dr. Flamstead told the late reverend and 
learned Mr. Whiston, his intimate friend, from whom I 
have more than once heard it.” 


E. H. 


Good Friday Buns.—In the Museo Lapidario 
of the Vatican is a tablet supposed to represent 
the miracle of the five barley loaves. The loaves 
are round cakes with a cross thereon, like unto 
the Good Friday bun. A correspondent in the 
Atheneum of last week suggests these loaves are 
representative of a Pagan practice,—that of offer- 
ing cakes to Astarte, the Queen of Heaven, to 
whom the prophet Jeremiah tells us the Jewish 
women offered cakes and poured out wine. This 
cake was called boun or bun. Julius Pollux de- 
scribes it as a cake marked with two horns, and 
Diogenes Laertius as one made of fine flour and 
honey. The word bous (oblique case boun) is 
Greek, but may it not be Tartar, or some lan- 

e to which Greek is as modern tongue? The 
sacrifice of cake and wine, before it be deemed a 
Pagan rite, should be considered Patriarchal, or 
rather Antediluvian, for in Genesis, ch. iv. v. 3., 
we read Cain sacrificed the fruit of the ground 
(cakes and wine), whilst Abel sacrificed the blood 
and the fat. May it not be possible to show that 
the bun — the consecrated bread of the Pagan — 
was in earlier times as bun the consecrated bread 
of the Patriarch or Antediluvian? In fact, just 
as our Lord’s Day is no other than the revival 
of the Patriarchal Sabbath, so the Christian use 
of the bun may be taken as the parallel to the 
Antediluvian sacrifice of the fruit of the earth, 
and symbolical of the preap or Lire. 

H. J. Gauntiert. 





The Ruins of London, sketched by Walpole, 
before Macaulay. — We are all familiar with Mr. 
Macaulay's savages gazing at the wrecks of our 
fallen metropolis, from a broken arch of Black- 
friars Bridge. Walpole, in a letter to Mason 
(Nov. 27, 1775), sketches a picture which has 
something of the same sentiment in it. 

“I approve,” he says, “your printing in manuscript, 
that is, not for the public; for who knows how long the 
public will be able, or be permitted to read? Bury a few 
copies against this Island is rediscovered : some American 
versed in the old English language will translate it, and 
revive the true taste in gardening; though he will smile 
at the diminutive scenes on the little Thames when he is 
planting a forest on the banks of the Oronoko. I love to 
skip into faturity and imagine what will be done on the 
giant scale of a new hemisphere; but I am in little 
London, and must go and dress for a dinner with some of 
the inhabitants of that ancient metropolis, now in ruins, 
which was really, for a moment, the capital of a large 
empire, but the poor man who made it so outlived him- 
self and the duration of the empire.” 

J. Doran. 


American Nomenclature. — Mr. Shattuck of 
Boston, Massachusetts, has recently published a 
volume of curious American names. From this 
singular and interesting work the following ex- 
tract is given : 

“ We once had under our instruction in Detroit a family 
whose sons were named, One Stickney, Two Stickney, 
Three Stickney; and whose daughters were named, First 
Stickney, Second Stickney, and so on. The three children 
of a family nearer home were Joseph, And, Another; and 
it has been supposed that should they have any more 
they might have named them Also, Moreover, Never- 
theless, Notwithstanding. An instance is also given of 
parents who named their child Finis, supposing it would 
be their last; but having afterwards three more children, 
a daughter and two sons, they were called Addenda, Ap- 
pendix, and Supplement.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Suspended Animation. — At the siege of Fort 
St. Catharine, at Rouen, by the English under the 
command of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, a young 
French officer, Francis de S. Sivile, was wounded, 
and being found motionless, laid in a shallow grave 
hurriedly dug. His faithful servant searching for 
his master recognised on a protruding hand the 
ring which he had carried as a love-token to him 
from a lady. He instantly disinterred the buried 
man, and finding the body warm, summoned me- 
dical aid, which restored “the dead but alive” 
once more to his home. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


China: “ The Barbarian Eye.” —This term, 
used by the Chinese to designate Europeans, ap- 
pears strange because confined to the singular 
number. A curious passage in the History of the 
Portuguese Discovery of India, by Faria y Souza, 
may serve to throw some light on it. The Chinese 
he says, part iii. ch. ii, boast that their country- 
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men alone haye two eyes, the people of Europe 
have but one, and that all the rest of the world are 
blind. J. E.T. 


The Bottom of the Sea. —'Tennyson, partici- 
pating in the common natural impression, seems 
to regard the fate of a drowned human body in 
the sea as being restlessly tossed in the moving 
waters, which are superficially agitated before our 
eyes, by tides and winds. We read in Jn Me- 
moriam : 

“ His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud, 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 

And again : 

“ The roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine ; 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine 
Should toss with tangle and with shells.” 

Maury’s scientific account of the depths of the 
ocean is certainly more comfortable, and not less 
poetical, to contemplate. He says, the results of 
the deep sea soundings which have been made 
“suggest most forcibly the idea of perfect repose 
at the bottom of the sea.” It is only the surface, 
to a comparatively small depth, that is stirred by 
tides, and currents, and storms. Here sport the 
innumerable diatomacea, so small as to be appre- 
ciable only by the microscope; and, when their 
day of life is over, they sink to the bottom, and 
form a fleecy and impenetrable covering to the 
larger bodies which have preceded their descent. 

I was told by a friend that he saw a corpse 
brought to the surface of the sea at Scarborough, 


by firing a cannon over the spot where the man | 


was drowned. It had been reckoned that; after a 
few days, the body would become buoyant with 
gas, and was thus floated. Is there any fixed 
rule for this experiment ? Aurrep Gatry. 


London Post-Office Initials. — How happens it 
that the penny authorised index to these has 
omitted the office of “ N. & Q.,” though it contains 
the Public Ledger newspaper office, whose corre- 
spondents cannot equal the hundredth part in 
number of those of “ N. & Q.”? E. G. R. 


A British Parliament transformed into a “ Diet 
of Worms!” — Lord Palmerston's appeal to the 
country was recently characterised by a certain 
noble Lord as a “ penal dissolution :” a definition 
which reminds me of a somewhat quaint simili- 


tude, under which a politician of another age and | 


“in another place” ventured to describe the pe- 
rishable constituents of Parliaments, and their 


consequent liability to a dissolution undeniably | 


penal, In the course of a debate which arose on 


the Triennial Bill in 1693, the speaker amused the | 


House with the following argument in support of 
the Bill. “Parliaments,” he said, “ resembled the 
manna which God bestowed on the chosen people. 
They were excellent while they were fresh ; but 


if kept too long they became noisome, and foul 
worms were engendered by the corruption of that 
| which had been sweeter than honey.”* Grave 
analogical misgivings as to the durability of the 
new Parliamentary materials have compressed 
themselves into the following Query: How long 
will new “ Parliament” keep without becoming 
| offensive ? Its non-liability to “dissolution,” at 
| any rate to a premature one, will, I presume, be 
determined by the amount of Conservative leaven 

which is to pervade the political mass. 
F. Paivort, 








ueries. 
THOMAS SAMPSON. 


Among the Lansdowne MSS. (560, 4°), there is 
“a Book written in the fifteenth [qu. fourteenth ?} 
century, partly on vellum and partly on paper, 
and by some former possessor thus entitled, ‘ Car- 
tuaria Thome Sampson Clerici Hospitii Domini 
Ducis Lancastrie.’ It contains divers legal pre- 
cedents, &c. It resembles the Carta Feodi.” The 
| MS. bears a note to the following effect: “ Hc 
cartuaria collecta fuit circa initium H. IV. [qu. 
Ed. III. or Ric. 11.?], ut videre licet ex dat. 
cartari.” 

There is also to be found among “ Codices 
Manuscript. Thome Bodleii” (No. 2086, 18.), a 
MS. described as “Litere Thome Samson de 
| pugna Pictaviensi [....... ?] apud Dunelmum 
contra Scotos commissa an. 1346, in qua David 
Rex Scotorum per Jo. Cowpland captus est. 
Gallice.” 

Am I correct in attributing both these MSS. 
to the authorship of the same person, viz. the same 
Thomas Sampson, who was summoned to parlia- 
| ment (I suppose, in virtue of his official connexion 

with the Duchy of Lancaster), through a great part 
| of Edw. IIL’s reign? I have several other notices 
of the same name, which may further tend to 
identify the author of these two manuscripts, 

First, his name occurs in the following (not unin- 
| teresting) account of one of the earliest “ Town 
and Gown” riots on record, as related by Ant. 
Wood (Hist. and Antig. of Oxford, edit. Gutch, 
Lond., 1792, vol. i. p. 409.; Annals, book i. a.p. 
1325) :— 

“ This year Will. de Burchestre, Mayor of the town of 
Oxford, having taken down the common pillory in North- 
gate Street, and set up a new one in another place dis- 
tant from the former, without the knowledge or consent 
of Dr. Alburwyke the Chancellor, was by him the said 
Chancellor called into question for what he had done; 
| but the Mayor, behaving himself contemptuously towards 
him, was, on 9 Dec., excommunicated in St. Mary's 
| Church in the presence of Mr. Rich. de Kamshale, Pro- 

fessor of Divinity; Griffyn Treavour, Professor of the 
| Canon, Thomas Sampson and Mathew Trevaur, Professors 


= 











° See Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 844. 
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of the Civil Law, Whereupon he made his appeal to the 
Regent Masters; but, seeing that could do no good, he 
took absolution,” &c. 

In Rymer’s Federa, also, Thomas Sampson is 
mentioned as a Professor of Civil Law. 

In Le Neve (Fasti, Oxon., 1854, iii. 192. 146.) 
we find him, in 1332, among the prebendaries of 
York ; and, in 1334, as Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
At p. 123. we are told that the same Thomas 
Sampson, having been elected Dean of York by 
the Canons, Nov. 2, 1342, his “ election was made 


void by the Pope, in favour of Talyrandus de Pe- | 


tragoricis, bishop of Albanen., and a Roman Car- 
dinal,” [the same who acted as Pope's Legate 
before the battle of Poictiers ?] 

The Dodsworth MS. xxvii. 136., discloses to us 
who this Thomas Sampson was: “Ego Thomas 
Sampson, Canonicus Ebor., condo Testamentii. 
Lego Corpus meii sepuliend. in eccl’ia Cathedrali 
Ebor.,” &e. 
of Sir John Sampson (or Samsom) of Nun-Apple- 
ton, whose name and arms are found in Parl. 
Writs, as well as those of Sir William Sampson 
(or Saunsum), of Eperston, co. Notts., who would 
seem to represent the elder branch of the same 
family. 

Maria, the mother of this Thomas Sampson, 
was manifestly a Fauconberg. Francis Drake 
(York, Lond., 1736, p. 385.), after explaining how 
Nun-Appleton was divided between the Falcon- 
bergs, Sampsons, and the heirs of Brus, the latter 
holding of the barons Moubray, who held in capite, 
adds, that “ the manor of Southwood, in Appleton, 
was sometime the land of Richard Falconberg ; 
and was given by him to Sir John Sampson of 
York, Knt., and Mary his wife, their heirs and 
assigns.” 

And this is corroborated by the fact that dom. 
Joh, Sampson is the first of several witnesses to 
an agreement made between Richard de Faucon- 
berg and the prioress of the convent of Appleton ; 
as appears by The Monasticon, in loc. Moreover, 
Dodsworth tells us (MS. 160. 144. Collingham 
Ch.) that “ Brocket of Brocket Hall in Yorkshire, 
and Brocket Hall in Hartfordshire, was descended 
of Faweonberg and Sampson of Appleton ;” and 
that “his heires were married to Sir John Spencer 
of Offley in com. Hartford.” B.S. J. 


WALTONIAN QUERIES. 


John Hockenhull, Esq., in his Pleasant Hez- 
ameter Verses in Praise of Mr. (Thomas) Barker's 
Book of Angling, asks: “ Markham, Ward, Law- 
son, dare you with Barker now compare ?” 

Qu. Who was Ward, and what did he write ? 

Walton, 5th chap. of Complete Angler, says, “ Dr. 
Boteler said of strawberries,” &c. & Hawkins 


and Sir Harris Nicolas suppose Boteler to be Dr. 


So begins the will of a younger son | 


| William Butler of that time, whom Fuller calls the 
| Esculapius of his age. But was there not a Dr. 
| Boteler ? I have an indistinct recollection of see- 
ing the name Boteler in an old book catalogue. 
Vas the apothecary Lobel named in “ the Great 
Oyer of Poisoning,” son of Matthias de Lobel, the 
botanist, whom James I. invited to England? He 
is referred to by Walton, chap. xiii. 

“ Allamot.” —What does Walton mean (chap. 
| xv.) by “ Allamot salt?” Is it salt from Alto 
Monte in Calabria ? * 

Who was Robert Nobbe? I have a book of his 
manuscripts containing, among other and miscel- 
laneous matters, a record of the baptisms of Robert 
Nobbe’s children from 1669 to 1701; and a re- 
markable MS. ditto, art. Piscaroria, with the 
flies for each month, very nearly the same as 
Cotton’s. It is followed by a paper bearing date 
1669. Ifthe MS. on fishing be of the same date, 
or not later than six years after, Cotton must have 
taken much of the second part of the Complete 
Angler from this Robert Nobbe. He was pro- 
bably a clergyman. Can any of your correspon- 
dents tell anything about him ? tT 

Cotton's Pecuniary Embarrassments. — Are they 
not sufficiently accounted for by the litigious dis- 
position of his father, who seems also to have been 
in his latter days an intemperate liver? See 
Clarendon’s Life (vol. i. p. 36.), Ox. edit., 1827. 
Charles Cotton, the son, was also dissipated in his 
habits, though it is thought he had reformed him- 
self when Walton knew him. RIVERLENSIS. 


Minor Queries. 


Societas Coquorum, Oxford ? —Is anything now 
known of such a Company, as mentioned in the 
subjoined copy of a printed notice, fixed inside 
the cover of a copy of Clementis ad Corinthios 
Epistola prior., Oxon., 1633 : — 

“ Richardus Stone (in cujus edibus hac lucubrationes 
composuit doctissimus Junius) hune librum dono dedit 





* The American Editor of The Complete Angler says, 
that “Allamot is most probably a corruption of Alto 
Monte in Calabria, where there is a salt mine, for- 
merly of great value and much worked, though now 

| neglected; but even that acrid salt could hardly turn a 
bleak into an anchovy.” ] 

[¢t The Rev. Robert Nobbe, M.A., was author of Com- 
plete Troller; or, the Art of Trolling, 8vo., Lond. 1682; 
| new edition, Lond. 1814. Sir Henry Ellis, in his Cata- 
_ of Books on Angling, says, “ From the circumstance 
of the author of this work signing himself M.A. at the 
end of his verses on the Antiquitie and Invention of Fish- 
ing, and from the Commendatory verses by Cambridge 
men in the first edition of this work, printed in 1682, I 
suspect him to have been the Robert Nobbe mentioned in 
Bishop Kennett’s Manuscript Collections, as holding the 
vicarages of Apethorp and Wood Newton in Northampton- 
shire, in 1675. I believe he succeeded Dr. Robert 
South.”)] ‘ 
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Collegio Universitatis, in quo ipse fuit "Apxt-mdyeupos, et 
prepositus societatis Coquorum. Oxon., 1633.” 

The author of the book was Patrick Young 
(Patricius Junius), M.A. of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land ; incorporated at Oxford, 1605. 

W. C. Trevevyan. 


Portrait of the Saviour.*—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me how far the following 
title to a portrait of our Saviour can be relied on : 

“ Vera Salvatoris nostri effigies ad imitationem imaginis 
smaragdo incise iussu Tiberii Cesaris. Quo smaragdo 
postea ex thesauro Constantinopolitano Tvrcarum impe- 
rator Innocentium vu. pont. max, Rom. donavit pro 
redimendo fratre Christianis captivo.” 

The size of the engraving, including the above 
title, printed in capital letters, white on the dark 
ground, is about 447. The expression of the 
face is full of benevolence, mingled, however, with 
a tinge of that sadness which must have been 
natural to the countenance of the “ Man of Sor- 
rows.” LAf 

Glasgow. 


Dark Spots in Marble. — Have dark spots or 
specks been known to show themselves on the 
surface of white marble even when the blocks 
have been chosen for their purity and the clear- 
ness of the grain? Did any such defects exist in 
Canova’s “ Venus,” in the Pitti Palace, Florence, 
when it was sculptured? A black streak now 
falls across the bosom. Some years since scarcely 
a mark was visible. M. A. Batu. 


Composition of Fire Balls for destroying Ships. 
—In the confessions of Jo. Annias before the 
privy council, anno 1593-4, he mentions some 
fire-balls or combustibles to destroy the queen's 
ships made by one W. Tampson, “ made to bestow 
Adepe” (a Dieppe). 

The secret Annias learned at Dunkereque from 
“an old man ther that goes lame,” — “ the ma- 
teryall of the balles wer of gonpowder and brem- 
stone, saltpeter, calefonia, and wex, w' some 
pydch and oyle of egeseles.” 

What were the ingredients calefonia and oyle of 
egeseles ? Cu. Horrer. 


Arms of the Family Gross. — Could any of the 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” kindly give me the 
description and particulars of the arms of an an- 
cient Saxon race of the name of Gross. J.K. 

Islington. 


Lerot: Dormouse.—In Knox's translation of 
Milne-Edwards’ Manual of Zoology, p. 264. fig. 
206., is a woodcut of an animal called a Zerot, and 
which apparently differs somewhat from the dor- 
mouse. Ican find no account of it in any work 

* This subject was touched upon in our 1" §, iii, 168, 
228., but not exhausted. 





on natural history to which I have access, nor can 
I find the word derot in any French and English 
dictionary. A French schoolboy whom I ques- 
tioned on the subject knew the dormouse by the 
name of Croquenoix; but knew nothing of the 
Lerot, whose name, however, must be a diminutive 
formed from the Latin glires. The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, art. “ Muride,” gives, as the French names 
of the dormouse, Muscardin, Croquencix, and 
Rat-d’or ; and says that the Graphiurus capensis 


| is about the size of the Lerot, Buff., Mus. quercinus, 


vincial 


Linn. ; but as far as I am concerned this is ignotum 
per tgnotius, Can any of your readers give me 
information about the lerot? Are any to be seen 
in England: in the Zoological Gardens, for in- 
stance ? 

The Dormice (Sleep-meéce in Suffolk) are said 
to derive their name from dormio. But the French 
synonym Rat-d'or, and the Echimys chrysurus 
(gilt tail dormouse) of Surinam, being called Lerot 
2 queue dorée, would point to a different etymo- 
logy, which will also suit the Dumble-dor, a pro- 
name of the Humble-bee. It is not a 
little curious that the Dor-beetles, Dormice, and 
Dorhawks, should (with the exception of the 
Dumbledor) be crepuscular animals. E. G. R. 


Scott of Dunrod, Renfrewshire. —Can any of 
your correspondents inform me who the Scott of 
Dunrod was about whom a ballad was written, a 
fragment of which I can only remember ? 

“ The witches ride in Inverkip, 
And in Dunrod they dwell, 
But the greatest loon among them a’, 
Is auld Dunrod himsel.” 

Can anyone furnish me with a copy of the re- 
maining portion of this ballad? It is said that 
this Scott lived during the time of the per- 


| secutions in Scotland, and was a most uncompro- 


mising enemy of the Covenanters. Dunrod now 
forms a portion of the estate of Sir M. R. Shaw 
Stewart, Bart., of Ardgowan. Did the Stewarts 
inherit or purchase Dunrod? Any account of 
this family of Scott will oblige W. B. C. 


“ Dyzemas Day.” —In the Quarterly Review 


| for January, the article on “ History and Anti- 
| quities of Northamptonshire ” contains the follow- 


—— 


ing sentence: 

“ Dyzemas Day is more peculiar in name and observ- 
ance, though now, perhaps, obsolete. It was the local 
name for Childermas, or Holy Innocents; and was deemed 
unlucky for the commencement of any undertaking, and 
even imparted its ill omen throughout the year to the day 
of the week on which it fell.” — P. 9. 

The article gives no further explanation as to 
the origin of this ill-omened name. Query, has it 
not some reference to that name Desmas, given 
by tradition to one of the thieves crucified with 
our Lord, and concerning which I put, and you 
kindly answered, a Query, 1* S. vii. 238., on re- 
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ferring to which, and to the answers, I find that 
universal tradition seems to attach the name 
Desmas to the penitent, Gestas (or Yesmas) to 
the impenitent thief. Now, if the local tradition 
and superstition here alluded to has any reference 
to these names, it would seem as if phe was 
the name of ill omen. Possibly some correspond- 
ent may explain that “ Dyzemas Day ” is referable 
to a different etymology altogether. A.B. R. 
Belmont. 





Champagne, when first mentioned. — What is | 
the earliest mention of champagne in any English 
writer? Is there any before Lady Wortley 
Montagu’s Champagne and a Chicken at last ? 
Sir Walter Scott, in the memorable supper scene 
in Peveril of the Peak, introduces Chiffinch and 
his guests as drinking champagne in Charles IL.’s 
time. But is the wine ever referred to in. the 
dramatists or other writers of that period ? 

Is there indeed mention of any kind of effer- 
vescent wines, as in use in England, prior to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century ? That 
they are of high antiquity on the continent, we 
learn from Virgil's well known lines : 

“, ° ° ° ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro.” 
Anon. 


Shall Queen Anne have a Statue ?— The statue 
of Queen Anne, in St. Paul's churchyard, seems 
endowed with the undesirable power of provoking 
the malice of iconoclasts. Placards on the railing 
of the church just now offer rather a scanty re- 
ward for the detection of a scoundrel who has 
knocked off the right arm of the figure. In an 
old-fashioned folio before me, called The New 
British Traveller, and without a date, but com- 
pleted about 1780, a déscription of the statue is 
followed by the statement that — 

“ Some years ago, a poor Black, who was delirious, re- 
turning home to his lodgings at night, climbed over the 
rails, and broke some part of this statue; but it has since 
been repaired, and restored to its former beauty.” 

Surrey Broogs. 

Garrick Club, March 31, 1857. 


Origin of the Treadwheel. — 


“ Few people are, I imagine, aware of the origin of the 
treadwheel. It was the invention of Mr. Cubitt, the en- 
gineer of Lowestoft in Suffolk, a gentleman of science, of 
extensive professional connections, and of gentle and 
pleasing deportment. The notion of such a piece of ma- 
chinery owed its conception in his mind to a singular 
= I received the following narration from his own 


ps. 

“ All who may be acquainted with the county gaol of 
Suffolk at Bury St. Edmund’s, or rather such as it was 
twenty years and upwards ago, must be aware of the un- 
sightly feature then existing (after passing through the 
main entrance) of mere open iron fences separating yards 
occupied by prisoners from the passage trodden by in- 
coming visitors. The inmates ip repulsive groups were 





seen lounging idly about, and the whole aspect indicated 
a demoralising waste of strength and time. 

“Under such dispositions, and some years before Mr. 
Cubitt’s relation to me, that gentleman was in professional 
communication with the magistrates at the gaol of Bury ; 
and there he and a magistrate, the one going out and the 
other entering, met in the described passage, from which, 
as they st to converse, the prisoners, as usual, were 
seen idly loitering about. 

“*T wish to God, Mr. Cubitt,’ said the justice, ‘you 
could suggest to us some mode of employing those fellows! 
Could nothing like a wheel become available?’ An in- 
stantaneous idea flashed through the mind of Mr. Cubitt, 
who whispered to himself, ‘the wheel elongated,’ and 
ae | saying to his interrogator, ‘Something has struck 
me which may prove worthy of further consideration, ani 
perhaps you may hear from_me upon the subject,’ he took 
his leave. 

“ After-reflection enabled Mr. Cubitt to fashion all the 
mechanical requirements into a practical form; and by 
such a casual incident did the treadwheel start into 
existence, and soon came into general adoption in the 
prisons of the country as the type of hard labour.” 


I have taken the above extract from Chester- 
ton's Revelations of Prison Life, vol. i. pp. 224, 
225., for the purpose of asking the date of Mr. 
Cubitt’s invention, and to express an opinion that 
it might be well introduced in the Corradino 
prison of this island. By its introduction there 
can be no doubt that the labour of the magis- 
trates would be greatly diminished, and the yearly 
number of the prisoners greatly reduced, — two 
very desirable results. W. W. 

Malta. 


Quotations Wanted. — 


“ Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 
At knowledge from their airy height ; 
But all the pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight.” 





“ The wildest wreath fantastic Folly wears 
Is not so sweet as Virtue’s very tears.” 


H. L. M, 


“ Of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, and love in vain.” 
Rosatie. 





“ The sunken cheek and lantern jaw, 
Betray the venomed restless mind: 
Whose only solace is to prey 
Upon the sorrows of mankind.” 
S. Wm. 


Major Lewis Kemeys. — Major Lewis Kemeys, 
of the Hon. Colonel Hill's fw soir of foot, in his 
will dated July 18, 1706, says that he had lately 
purchased of his brother and sister Betson a real 
estate at Falsgrave, in the parish of Scarborough, 
which, as we learn from the will of his son Lewis, 
was called “ the Highfield.” Lewis, the son, in- 
herited a moiety of the estate, and left it to his 
only son John, Can any Yorkshire F.S.A. in- 
form me how the Betsons became brother and 





a. 


Sesame manna 


— 
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sister to the Major, who his second child was, and 
how Highfield passed from the name of Kemeys ? 
G. Sreinman STEINMAN. 


Lines from a Common-place Book: Hill.—In a 
common-place book, about the middle of the last 
century, are the following lines, under the head 
“Omens :" — 

“In robes of state the woodman’s son appears, 

And awes the judgment seat with halberdiers. 
With his stern brother holds supreme command, 
Potent and treacherous upon sea and land. 
Beneath their sway, the patriot nobles groan, 
And oaths are coined to rob them of their own. 
Lo, two foul birds around the scaffold fly, 
And croak with rancour, voice and necks awry. 
The Doctor skilled in auguries foresaw 
The fate of him whe framed the exclusive -. 

“ Hint.” 

What Hill is intended, and to whom and what 
do the lines refer ? 


Mrs. Manley. —Is anything known of the hus- 
band of Mrs. Manley, the authoress of the New 
Atalantis, &c.? Was he an officer of the Customs 
in Devonshire, and was his Christian name Wil- 
liam ? Cu. Horrer. 


Etymology of “ Buxom.”— Can Mr. Kereut ey, 
or any other learned etymological correspondent, 
tell how the word buxom came to be applied to 
stout, well-conditioned females? The sense in 
which it is used by Milton is quite different to 
this, e.g. — 





“and up and down unseen, 
Wing silently the buxom air imbalm’d 


With odours.” 
Paradise Lost, bk. ii. 1, 842. 
And again : 
“ With steady wing 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air.” 
Bk. v. 1. 268. 
It evidently here means “pliable, yielding.” 
One lexicographer says it is synonymous with 
boughsome, t.e. bending. OXoONIENSIS. 


Alexander Maitiland.—Information is desired 
about the descendants or children of Alexander 
Maitland, fourth son of Charles, third Earl of 
Lauderdale. H. 


Rubrical Query.—From what part of the church 
should the notices of Feasts and Fasts, of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, be given, and 
“ briefs, citations, and excommunicat’ yns read ?” 
These are to be followed by the sermon, and 
“then shall the priest return to the Lord's table, 
and begin the offertory.” Now practically these 
notices are always given from the north side of 
the Lord’s table or altar; but ought they not, 
strictly speaking, to be given from the pulpit or 
ambo ? 

Dr, Rock, in describing the Anglo-Saxon 





P. H. | 





churches, and especially the ambo for the Gospel, 
says: 

“From this ambo, the sermon, whether preached by 
Bishop or Priest, was delivered, the decrees of Synods 
were —— and excommunications were uttered,” 
&c. — Church of our Fathers, vol. i. p. 212. 

If the older ritual is to throw light upon the 
rubrics, then the pulpit would be rather the place 
for giving those notices than the altar. 

WituiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Portrait of Galileo. —In the Bodleian Gallery 
there is a portrait of Galileo, the painter of which 
is unknown to Dr. Bandinel, to whom I have ap- 
plied. A similar portrait (except that the back 
ground is much darker) has been in the possession 
of my family for more than a century. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents could afford me a 
clue towards discovering the artist. The picture 
is one of considerable merit, and evidently antique. 

DuNELMENSIS. 

Samuel Hales of Chatham. — Information is de- 
sired respecting Samuel Hales of Chatham, who 
was born circa 1654, and married circa 1680, 
Elizabeth ; died circa 1700. He had 
three sons and two daughters, whose names are 
registered, and whose descendants are now living. 
It is understood that he died at sea “ in command 
of a vessel trading to the Straits,” and docu- 
mentary evidence exists which tends to show that 
he was the son of Edward Hales of Chilston, 
Esq. (born circa 1626-28, and married circa 1652, 
to Elizabeth Evelyn). This Edward Hales was 
the only son of Samuel Hales, the second son of 
the first Sir E. Hales, of Woodchurch, Kent. 
Anyone who can throw any light on the birth and 
parentage of this Samuel Hales will greatly oblige 
your constant reader, Finis CORONAT OPUS. 


P.S. —It is satisfactorily ascertained that Ed- 
ward Hales of Chilston left a family. 





Solomon's Seal. — Did the signet ring of King 
Solomon represent by any engraving on its sur- 
face an emblem of the Jewish faith? or was it 
only an imaginary decree forming a kind of fan- 
ciful protection to the faithful children of the 
prophet Mabommed, and a fearful Aigis to the 
Genii? In either case has it any reference to the 
flower so called? I should perhaps have said, did 
the similarity of the flower to the engraving sug- 
gest the name ? M.A. (Balliol.) 


The Theodosian Code. — Have there been any 
modern editions of this Code? Have any addi- 
tional remains been discovered and published 
since the old editions? What are the existing 
remains of ante-Justinianian law ? A. 


“ Outinian Lectures.” — Any information respect- 
ing them will oblige G, B. M. 
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finor Queries with Answers. 


Right Hon. 
was Treasurer of the Navy, 1714 to 1718, 
Chancellor of the E xchequer, 1718 to 1721. 
further particulars respecting him will oblige 

C. H. anv Tnompson Coorer. 


John Aislabie.— This gentleman 
and 


Any 


Cambridge. 


[Sir John Aislabie was the son of George Aislabie, Esq., 
of Studley Park in Yorkshire, principal registrar of the 
Ecclesiastical Court at York, who died in 1674. Sir John 
was Mayor of Ripon in 1702, and at the time of the fatal 
South-Sea scheme was first Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury, Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of the Exche- 
quer, and a member of the Privy Council. Sir John died 
on June 18, 1742, at Studley Park. He published His 
Case, or Defence against the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons, 4to. 1720; and Two Speeches in the House of 
Lords, against the Bill for taking away the Estates of the 
late South Sea Directors, on the 19th and 20th of July, 
1721, 4to., 1721. See also A Speech upon the Consolidated 
Bill against John Aislabie, Esq., 4to., 1721. His death is 
noticed in Gent. Mag., 1742, p. 331.; London Mag., 1742, 
p- 309.; and Annals of Europe, 1742, p- 529. ] 


“ The Penitent Pilgrim.”"—Can you favour me 
with the name of the author or any particulars of 
a little devotional work (reprinted by Pickering) 
entitled The Penitent Pilgrim, 1641? It is not 
Bishop Patrick’s Pilgrim that I refer to. 

Paiscus. 

[ The Penitent Pilgrim is attributed to Richard Brath- 
wait, author of Barnabece’s Journal, &c. We have before 
us a fine-paper copy, in which is written “ very scarce, 
31. 3s.” It has an engraved frontispiece by W. Marshall, 
of an aged man as “the Penitent Pilgrim,” journeying 
barefoot with bottle and staff, scallop-shell in his hat, his 
loins girded, and beneath his feet “ Few and evill have 
the days of my life been.” (Gen. xlvii. 9.) On the last 
leaf a quaint couplet occurs before the Errata: 

“ No place but is of Errors rife, 
In labours, lectures, leafes, lines, life.” 

“The clue for appropriating this pious production to 
Brathwait,” says Joseph Haslewood, “is the mannerism 
of style, which his many unacknowle dy red publications 
now compel us confidently to rely upon.” ] 


Ir. Dee and Queen Elizabeth.— In Mr. Bow- 
den’s pamphlet On the Sonnets of Shakspeare, I 
find at p. 56. the following statement : 


Elizabeth and the Pembroke family 
the famous Dr. Dee's] chief patrons. 


= 4 Jueen were 


Dee's Lice. 

May I ask on what authority this is given; and 
where I can find any reference to it? as it seems 
at variance with the fact that Dr. Dee’s library of 
books and manuscripts were all seized in 1583, 
which would not have been the case had he been a 
protegée of the queen's. Ienoro. 

[If our correspondent will consult the Life of Dr. Dee 
in Kippis’s Biographia Britannica ; Dr. Dee’s Diary, 
edited by Halliwell for the Camden Society; and Lysons’ 
account of him in The Environs of London, i. 377., he 
will find Mr. Bowden’s statement fully corroborated. The 


plunder of Dr. Dee’s library in 1583 was simply the act of | 


a popular rabble, as stated by the Messrs. Lysons: “ Dee 
left Mortlake for the Continent on Sept. 21, 1583; the 
mob, who had always been prejudiced against him as a 
magician, immediately upon his departure broke into his 
house, and destroyed a great part of his furniture and 
books.” On Dee’s return to England he waited upon her 
majesty at Richmond, and was very gre aciously received ; 
and we find the queen appointed commissioners to inquire 
into the losses and injuries he had sustained. ] 


“ Huon de Bourdeaux.” — What was a book 
called Huon de Bourdeaulx? Is the title the 
name of the author or of a fiction? It is mentioned 
in a late number of the Quarterly, in the article 
on “ Montaigne,” where, describing his library, it 
is said it seemed a place better fitted for writing 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Castle of Otranto, or a 
third part to Huon de Bourdeaulz ; and in a pre- 
vious volume of the Quarterly, in the review of 
some travels thought to be rather fictitious, it is 
said “this sounds more like the adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor, Huon de Bourdeaulx, or Ernest 
of Bavaria.” ANon. 

| Huon de Bourdeaux iz an old French Romance, origin- 
ally written in verse by Huon de Villeneuve, as far back 
as the thirteenth century, but in its present form supposed 
not to be long anterior to the invention of printing. The 
earliest printed edition is in folio without date, and what 
is believed to be the second is in 4to, 1516. It was trans- 
lated into English by Lord Berners in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The Oberon of the Poet Wieland, so admirably 
translated by Sotheby, is a German poetical version of 
the same story: which has long been so popular in 
France that it forms not only a portion of the well-known 
Bibliotheque Bleue, but is still reprinted as a chap-book, 
It is also a popular Story Book in Germany and the Low 
Countries. For further information see Dunlop’s History 
of Fiction, i. 394. et seq. ; Nisard, Histoire des Livres Popu- 
laires, &c., ii. 535.) 


Manton.—Who did Thomas Manton, D.D., 
marry, and what family had he? Who did they 
marry # A. S. S. 

Brighton. 

{ Harris, in his Life of Dr. Thomas Manton, 1725, p. 10., 
states that “the Doctor married Mrs. Morgan, who was a 
daughter of a genteel family of Manston in Sidbury, co. 
Devon.” ] 


“ The Puffiad: a Satire.’ — Who is the author 
of this anonymous book, published by Maunder, 
1828? It is a poetical diatribe against the puffs 
of publishers, and is clever, trenchant, and amus- 
ing. Curupert Bepe. 

[ This is one of the earliest productions of the late Rev. 
Robert Montgomery, author of Satan, &c. } 


Bishop Cosin’s Works. —Can any body tell 
whether the Anglo-Catholic Library people intend 
to print any more volumes (five are published) 
of this author or not ? P. D FP. 


[It is not intended to print any more volumes than the 
five which are already published. } 
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Replies. 
OF THE STAR WHICH GUIDED THE MAGI. 
(2™ S. iii. 96. 231.) 


Having discussed that part of Dean Alford’s 
note which gathered the date of our Saviour’s 
birth from Kepler's notion, that the coming of the 
Magi was occasioned by their observing a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn, it remains to 
consider that other portion of the note, in which 
the nature of the stellar appearance is involved. 
In so doing, it is my wish to steer clear of theo- 
logical discussion ; whilst treating the question as 
debateable between persons who acknowledge 
the language of Scripture to be decisive of the 
truth, where it speaks distinctly; and who are 
capable of appreciating (as Mr. Alford’s Cam- 


bridge honour attests his being) the light which | 


science throws upon our subject. 

Though the Magi ought not lightly to be 
charged with addiction to astrology —‘“a science 
falsely so called” —and sternly condemned in the 
Scriptures (Isaiah xlvii. 13, 14.), they were not 
unlikely to have been observers of the heavens : for 
contemplative men usually are such, in countries 
where a peculiarly transparent atmosphere, and 
the desirable coolness of many a night, invites 
them “to meditate in the field at evening-tide.” 
Lexicographers have collected sufficient evidence 
that the term Magi was primarily equivalent to 
“devout sages;” though knavish pretenders to 
superior wisdom gradually led to its being regarded 
in the ill sense, which belongs to the thence formed 
word magicians. Our authorised translators, there- 
fore, did well in rendering the word wise men. 
Such came, says the evangelist’s plain and simple 
narrative, “from the east to Jerusalem ;” and in 
unison with this is their own expression: “ We 
have seen his star in the east.” 

“Indicant,” says Bengelius, “unde venerint. Arti- 
culus tT plagam illam denotat. Jn construe cum vidimus; 
nam ex oriente viderant stellam ad occidentem, super 
clima Palzstinz.” 

There must have been some peculiarity in the 
star’s appearance, to occasion their calling it “ his 
star,” i. e. the star of him whom they believed to 
have been “born King of the Jews,” and were 
“come to worship.” No ordinary star, but the 
pole star, can guide the traveller through a night, 
because it alone does not perceptibly change its 


place ; whilst every other star is continually, and | 
perceptibly, describing either the whole or part of | 


a circle, parallel to that apparently described b 
the sun. The traveller who should keep his horse's 
head directed towards any one of the existing 
heavenly bodies, except the pole star, would be 
continually changing his direction. 

A stellar appearance fitted to guide its ob- 


servers, in the manner distinctly stated (Matt. ii. 


9.), would be no sooner noticed by persons ac- 
customed to watch the heavens, than they would 
recognise, either in its suspension over one quarter, 

| or in its motion, an extraordinary departure from 

the method of nature: not such as would give 
them any means of ascertaining its cause, by their 
own reasonings or science; but such as would 
reasonably strike them with the awe well fitted to 
dispose them, though not perhaps till after long 
anxiety (compare ver. 7. and 16.), to beseech the 
great Ruler of the skies for instruction as to his 
purpose, in exhibiting such a sign of his almighty 
power. The narrative tells us that these wise 
men were afterwards favoured with an especial 
revelation of his will (ver. 12.) ; so that we shall not 
be supposing any unlikely event, if we suppose 
that it was by a similar intimation that they had 
been made to know what they were to expect to 
find by following the guidance of this peculiar star. 

Having been thus led into Judea, they would 
need no miraculous interference to induce them 
to repair to Jerusalem, its religious as well as 
political capital, in search of the king they desired 
to worship; and their very great joy, on after- 
wards seeing the star again (ver. 10.), is a sufficient 
proof that it had disappeared. Had what they 
called his star been nothing more than a notable 
conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, it would have 
been as conspicuous to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem as to these travellers. But it is obvious, 
from the narrative, that the appearance of which 
they spoke had either not been seen at all by ob- 
servers at Jerusalem, or, at any rate, had not been 
regarded there as having any connexion with that 
prophecy of Balaam which the Jews did know. 
Herod, however, showed his comprehension of the 
purport of the wise men’s mission, by desiring the 
interpreters of Scripture to say, “ Where the 
Messiah should be born;” and when they had 
correctly gathered from the prophet Micah, that 
Bethlehem was to be his birth-place, the wise men 
would naturally seek for no farther instruction, 
and would need no supernatural guidance to lead 
them thither. 

But here another question is forced upon our 
attention, to get a clear view of the consistency of 
the narrative. Was the Holy Child then at Beth- 
lehem ? 

We have, all of us, prejudices in favour of their 
finding Him there: from popular hymns and com- 
ments; and from continually seeing pictures of 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” which artists have 
made the more interesting by the contrasts they 
exhibit, between the beauteous Virgin of their 
fancy, the manger and the oxen, and the venera- 
ble worshippers, and the infant with a glory round 
| his head, as though he had continually about him 
a visible evidence of his divinity. But when we 
| bring these fancies of imaginative men to the test 
of common sense, it will scarcely suffer us to be- 
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lieve, without there were clear evidence of what 
there is none, viz. that the Virgin and her child 
would be left many hours with the beasts in the 
stable, by the shepherds or those whom they told 
of “what the Lord had made known to them.” 
It cannot surely be improper to suppose that to 
provide her with some humble quiet chamber, and 
respectfully affectionate attendance for some little 
while, was one of the purposes of that revelation 
to the shepherds. Whilst as Nazareth was their 
home, their own city, one would — that they 
would return thither, as soon as she could well 
bear the journey. And now we turn to Luke, as 
supplying us with the only distinct note of time 
connected with the events of the infancy, by tell- 
ing us that Joseph and Mary brought the child to 
Jerusalem, “when the days of her purification 
according to the law of Moses were accomplished” 
(Luke ii. 22.). He adds, that when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the 
Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their own 
city Nazareth” (v. 39.). By thus asserting the 
punctuality with which they observed the law, 
respecting a mother's purification after the birth 
of a male child, Luke has let us know that her 
visit to the temple was at the close of forty days 
after the nativity (Levit. xii. 2, 4. 6.) ; as well as 
that they then returned to Nazareth. On the other 
hand, the adoration of the child by the Magi ap- 
ong from Matthew, with equal distinctness, to 
ave immediately preceded the flight into Egypt. 
So that the ordinarily current notion, of their 
finding the child in Bethlehem, involves the ne- 
cessity of believing that their visit and departure, 
and the journey into Egypt, and the abiding there 
till Herod's death, and the travelling back into 


the land of Israel, and the demur, but eventual | 


return to Nazareth, apparently by a circuitous 
road (Matt. iii. 22.), and then their repairing to 
the temple, though “afraid to go into Judea,” 
all took place within forty-one days after Mary's 
delivery. Surely no prejudices can make it rea- 
sonable to cleave to such a belief, unsupported by 
any distinct evidence, rather than admit that 
when the Magi reached Jerusalem the child was 
likely to be in Nazareth ; especially as its being 


there accounts most becomingly for the reap- | 
arance of the star, —on the not unwise rule of | 


its shrewd author, “* Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus 
vindice nodus inciderit.” 

For whereas the information which they had 
obtained would induce the Magi to quit Jeru- 
salem by the road leading to Bethlehem, some 
other guidance was needed to direct them to the 
child, if it was then in Nazareth. “ And, lo, the 
star which they saw in the east.” And “ When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy” (Matt. ii. 9, 10.). 

Kepler, Winer, and Mr. Alford, have dragged 
back the nativity to a.v.c. 747. to make the Magi 


take their journey to Jerusalem, on seeing a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn on May 20. They 
| keep them five months on their road, (alleging 
| that it took Ezra four months, who was collecting 
his countrymen by the way, and travelling with 
| flocks and herds for their sustenance,) to bring 
| them to Jerusalem just in time for a second con- 
| junction on Oct.27; and they keep the Magi waiting 
there for the reply of the Sanhedrim till Nov. 12, 
that they might see the third conjunction “ coming 
| to the meridian about 8 o'clock r.m. in the direc- 
| tion of Bethlehem.” If the Magi had been astro- 
logers, a conjunction of the superior pa 
would have been a matter of previous calculation ; 
| being precisely such a calculation as the Hindoo 
astrologers excelled in making; so that its appear- 
ance could not have been a source of unantici- 
pated joy. Nor indeed could such a conjunction 
| be a matter of surprise to any observer of the 
| heavens. For two superior planets do not rush 
into conjunction, so as to be perceptibly much 
| nearer to each other one day than they were on the 
preceding. Whilst, if Jupiter and Saturn were 
indeed in close conjunction on Oct. 27, and again 
| on Nov. 12, one, if not both of them, must have 
| been geocentrically stationary in the course of 
| those few days. Without attempting the calcula- 
tion, I cannot help thinking that the variations in 
| their relative distance, during the whole interval, 
| would be scarcely appreciable to the eye: so that 
| any exceeding great joy at what might be dis- 
| cerned of any such conjunction, at any particular 
| hour of Noy. 12, is quite unaccountable on this 
| theory. 
| But to the real travellers towards Bethlehem, 
| its reappearance might well be a cause for ex- 
ceeding great joy, as evidence that they were 
| graciously onal for; and as bringing conviction 
by its course that the road along which they were 
going would have led them from their desired ob- 
| ject. But no conjunction, nor ordinarily existing 
| body in the heavens, could have done what this 
stellar appearance did, as described by the evan- 
gelist. 

The motion of a luminous object across the 
field of vision is generally discernible; but its 
motion directly from, or towards a spectator, can 
only be discernible to him from its apparent di- 
minution or enlargement, or from its being seen 
to pass by objects in or near its course. This 
star, therefore, must have moved at but a low 
elevation within our atmosphere. We consistently 
gather the same from its standing “ over where the 
child was.” For though a planet, or a star in the 
more remote heavens, may seem to be over a tree 
or a house, when the line between it and our eye 
passes over a summit or roof, the star would ap- 
pear to be far away over some equal elevation 
when we came to the tree or house. Whilst if it 
appeared to be in the zenith, or directly over any 
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particular house or town, even 4 good telescope 
would not enable an observer to determine 
promptly that it was not equally in the zenith of 
a considerable circle round that house or town. 
Nor does the simple narrative of the evangelist, 
telling how “ the star went before” the Magi, “ till 
it came and stood over” a particular place, not 
only compel the scientific reader to perceive that 
the stellar appearance must have had a low eleva- 
tion; but it hensty satisfies him that the absence 
of any notice of such an extraordinary star by 
the astronomers or registrars of rare phenomena, 
whether Greek, Roman, or Egyptian, cannot rea- 
sonably be regarded as any disparagement to the 
credibility of the narrative. Henry WALTER. 


THE OLD HUNDREDTH TUNE. 
(2™ §. iii. 58. 234.) 


This tune is not one of Luther's, but M. Y. L. 
ought to give some authority for “rather posi- 
tively ” asserting it is neither French nor Flemish. 
We shall not get the origin of this melody from 
New York ; but what we may get will be a reprint 
of Mr. Havergal’s remarks on its origin, which Mr. 
Lowell Mason took away from London some few 
years since, and which he told me he should re- 
print in America. It is possible there may be 
some little addition to Mr. Havergal’s work, for 
Mr. Mason had purchased Rinck's Library, which 
was known to be rich in choral books, and some 
of them early and rare. 

What authority has M. Y. L. for declaring 
Goudimel framed none of the melodies in the 
Genevan Psalter? What authority for declaring 
the copy of 1561 the earliest known copy? and 
why does he guess at this date ? 

Chunest Marot translated the first fifty psalms 
only. Theodore Beza supplied the rest. I as 
M. Y. L. the date of that edition of Marot which 
first had the music therein? Marot printed the 
first thirty Psalms in 1538 or 1540. The Ant- 
werp edition is 1541, Lyons 1543-1544, and there 
was an edition at Strasburg in 1545, with the 
music, which was a reprint of the fifty Psalms is- 
sued from Geneva in 1543. Calvin says these 
Psalms with the music were first printed in 
Geneva; and Beza in 1552 writes that Guillaume 
Franc set the melodies to Marot’s Psalms. I ask 
M. Y. L. the date of the first edition of Beza’s 
work, for it is clear the tune would be in this 
portion of the Psalter? 





| 
| 


There is an edition of | 


1563 at Lyons: the edition of 1562, mentioned by | 


M. Y. L., I do not know. 
edition of 1564 has the licence of Gallatin declaring 
that Guillaume Franc is the author of all the tunes. 
There is also a Lyons edition of 1564. Calvin 
adopted Marot’'s Palins for public worship in 


But the Genevan | 


1553, and Strada tells us the tunes were set 
thereto by “excellent composers.” But is there 
not a Strasburg edition of all the Psalms as early 
as 1545? Ravenscroft calls the Old Hundredth 
the French 100th tune, and he well knew what he 
was about. Hi, J. Gauntrert. 





AUREA CATENA HOoMERI (2™ §S. iii. 63. 81. 104. 
158.): NAMES OF PLANETS (1 S., vii. 132.) 


“Tt would,” observes Errtonnacn, “ much en- 
hance the value of ‘N. & Q.,’ as a book of re- 
ference, if every subject of real interest and 
importance once taken up in its pages, were fol- 
lowed up as opportunities occur.” Agreeably to 
this sensible suggestion, I would follow up the 
investigation after passages both in ancient and 
modern works in which the Golden Chain of 
Homer has in various senses been introduced. 
That the subject of his interesting communica- 
tions is worthy of this consideration is unques- 
tionable. 

“ For letting down the Golden Chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky.* 
He hurls the weapons of the God of Day, 
And dissipates the clouds of Earth away. 
He breaks the bonds of sublunary care 

In which the senses have excessive share, 
And bids us rest on ‘ Providence’s Chair.’ 
But rest is motion, as we well may learn 
From orbs celestial circling round their Sun. 
For sensuous pleasures and dissolving scenes 
He gives us substance, he gives gold that sheens ; 
And this is in his philosophic lore 

A mind divested of terrestrial ore.” 

I have not succeeded in finding the passage in 
Lucian referred to by Burton (p. 55.). There 
are others in that author as follow: “ Maxime ex 
Homeri poete et Hesiodi versibus discat aliquis 
de quibus olim cum Astrologis convenerit. Quando 


. 


k | vero catenam Jovis refert et solis — hos 


utique dies esse conjicio.” This is illustrated in 
the notes in loc. (De Astrologia, 22.) by the ex- 
tract given by your correspondent from Plato's 
Theetetus (p.82.). Lucian's exposition is cited by 
an anonymous author in Gale’s Opuscula Mytho- 
logica, ete. p. 93. In Lucian’s Jupiter Confutatus, 
Cyniscus alludes to Jupiter's threat, and retorts 
on him that he was himself dependent on the 
Parce. 

“Modo vero ipsum te jam video una catena illa et 
minis, a tenui filo, ut ais, suspensum, Videtur ergo 
mihi justius gloriari posse Clotho, ut qua ipsum te quo- 
que pendulum de colo sua libret, ut piscatores de arun- 
dine pisciculos.” 

In Jupiter Tragedus the god's threat is fre- 
quently introduced. 








* “ And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears, 
A music more melodious than the spheres.” 
Dryden’s Character of a Good Parson. 
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Aristotle’s Liber de Animalium Motione thus al- 
ludes to this fable : 

“ Quamobrem ita sic existimantibus videri poterit recte 
ab Homero fuisse dictum : 

* Sed vobis nunquam ceelo,’ etc. 
Quod enim omnino immobile est, a nullo moveri con- 
tingit. Unde etiam jam dicta solvitur difficultas, an 
contingit ceeli compositionem dissolvi vel non contingit. 
Siquidem ex immobili dependet principio.” 

The Aristotelic philosophy, according to which 
Nature is no fortuitous principle, no other than a 
subordinate instrument of the Divine Wisdom, 
does not explicitly assert a Providence. Vide 
Hierocles in Aurea Carmina de Providentia et 
Fato, Cantab. 1709. p. 241, et seg.; Just. Mar- 
tyris Opp., Hage Comitum, 1742, p. 549.; Ari- 
stotelis Dogmatum Confutatio.— Ditton’s Discourse 
concerning the Resurrection . . . together with an 
Appendix concerning the impossible production of 
Thought, from Matter and Motion, with some Re- 
Jlections concerning the Nature of God, of Human 
Souls, and the Universe in general. 


Plutarch, de Fato: 

“ Ac fortasse multo probabilius videbitur etiam secun- 
dam providentiam a fato contineri atque adeo omnia que 
fiunt, siquidem recte a nobis fatum quod substantia defini- 
tur in tres divisum fuit partes; et illa catenz fabula cce- 
lestes orbium cire we cum lis recenset, a conditione 
quadam eveniunt.’ . Beverovicius de Vite Termino, 
p- 110. 

Justin Martyr. Ad Gentes Cohortatio: 

“Quomodo ergo Homerum e republica sua proscribit 
Plato ? quod is in legatione ad Achillem Pheenicem illi 
hee dicere fecit : 

* Quin dii flectuntur et ipsi,’ 
cum quidem certe Homerus non de rege et (secundum 
Platonem) opifice deorum hoc dici scripserit: sed de diis 
quibusdam qui complures apud Grecos habiti sunt ; sicuti 
etiam ex Platone intelligere est, dii deorum, dicente; uni 
namque et principi Deo potestatem atque imperium in deos 
omnes Homerus per auream illam defert catenam.” 

Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. xxxi.— where the 
sequence of theory and practice is called the real 
Golden Chain, inasmuch as this Homeric Chain is 
only poetical and visionary. 

In recapitulation, this oft-cited fable is in vari- 
ous ways interpreted: some understand by it 
Vicissitude, or the succession of time and days ; 
others the Sun (as Plato in Theetetus) ; others the 
orbits of the Planets; whilst a large number con- 
sider it to signify Necessity, the inevitable series 
and order of causes, and that chain of events 
which is united to God — Justice accompanying 
Providence, as Hierocles, in the words of Plato, 
admirably describes it in his Book on Providence 
and Fate. 

Of this expression as applied to the harmonious 
concatenation of the Planets there is an illustra- 
tion in the verses of Alexander ALtolus (apud 
Galeum ad Parthenium Nicewnsem) where their 
relative positions are described and compared to a 


seven-stringed harp, the image of the Venus-born 
Cosmos. 
= Totvuy rot cecphy & Atds mais jpuogev "Epps 
‘Errdrovov xiOapiw Seouyropos eixéva xécpov, — P, 150. 

There is by the same author another description 
of the revolution of the planets which is worthy 
of notice, inasmuch as the Latin translation con- 
tains many of the expressions in the verses sub- 
joined, as Mr. Dawson ‘Turner informed us 
(1* S. ii. 391.), to a print of Guido’s celebrated 
Aurora, at Rome ; an account of which is given in 
Notice des Estampes exposées a la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, 12mo. A Paris, 1823. “ Quadrijugis in- 
vectus equis Sol aureus” — “ Circumvolat aurea 
luna,” imitated in “ Lucifer antevolat.”. The 
number of nymphs by which the Sun is accom- 
panied, and which hand to hand surround his 
chariot, indicates not the Hours (1* S. iii. 287.) 
but the Days of the Week, the names of which in 
several languages are derived from the seven 
Planets, that Golden Chain in which originated the 
principal Deities of Pagan Idolatry (1S. vii. 132.). 

In addition to the modern authors enumerated 
by Errtonnacn I would invite his attention to 
Bonnet’s Contemplations of Nature, 1764; Apple- 
garth’s Theological Survey, and Grindon’s de- 
lightful work, entitled Life: its Nature, Varieties 
and Phenomena. Also Times and Seasons, Lond. 
and Manchester, 1856. 

“Tn thus criticising the doctrine of the Chain of Being 
it is not intended,” he remarks, “ to imply that it is ex- 
tant in modern science. No one who is conversant with 
the writings of Cuvier, Swainson, or Lindley, believes in 
that universal cvvéxeca which the authority of Aristotle 
was for centuries sufficient to certify. All, however, are 
not scientific botanists and zoologists, and so long as 
popular authors continue blindly to re-assert it,—Bucke, 
for example, in the Beauties, Harmonies and Sublimities 
of Nature, — so long must the error be met with new ex- 
posure. Besides, it is by acquainting ourselves in the 
first place with the defects and inconsistencies of the 
popular idea, that we become best able to appreciate the 
genuine.” 

Bisuioruecar. CHeTuam. 


Epode, 





Ben Jonson's Poems—The Forest—XI. 
Bell's edition, p. 107 : 
“, . Now, true love 
No such effects doth prove ; 
That is an essence far more gentle, fine, 
Pure, perfect, nay, divine ; 
It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 
Whose links are bright and even ; 
That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
Inequalknots. . . 


” 


c. D. LAMONT. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Stereoscopic Effect. —1 wish to call attention to a 
curious fact, new to me, though not unlikely to be well 
known to many others. I examined lately a small pho- 
tographic portrait of a boy, taken on glass. It is a re~ 
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mana good likeness, and slightly tinted. I applied 
to it a very powerful magnifying glass of 4 inch focus, 
witlr the sole view of seeing the features magnified, and 
rendered more distinct. But, to my astonishment, I found 
that precisely the effect of the stereoscope was immediately 
produced. The face became plump, and came out in 
strong relief, the eyes were brilliant and natural, the 
mouth hollow, and the whole figure precisely like an image 
in wax-work. I tried a similar experiment on photo- 
graphs on metallic plates and on paper, but no such effect 
was produced; only those on glass came out with the 
effect of the stereoscope. 1 should be glad to know if this 
is a known fact; and how it is to be accounted for. 


F. C. H. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Augustine's “ Sermons” (2 S. iii, 
Your correspondent Letureprensis is i 
to the meaning of the two verses — 


206.) — 
n doubt as 


“Crede mihi dicas auratum jure beatum 
Solem, qui talem presserat zre librum.” 

Do they not imply that the book was “ Ym- 
printed atte y° golden sunne ? ” 

With regard to the two following lines, Query, 
should not the ile, which has slipped into the 
fourth line, be relegated to the end of the third ? 
This would rectify the couplet, which, as it stands, 
is unmetrical. ANON. 


John Locke and Freemasonry (2™ §. ii. 429.) — 
If G. N. will consult an able article on Rosicru- 


cianism qnd Freemasonry in the second volume of 


Soane’s New Curiosities of Literature, I think he 
will find conclusive evidence that the letter he 
cites as being written by Locke was a forgery, or, 
to use Mr. Soane’s own words, “a clumsy fabrica- 
tion.” That gentleman, after quoting it at length, 
makes the following observations : 


“ The first thing that must strike every one upon read- 
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qui mange la chair du Pourceau est en danger d’en avoir 





la lepre.” Amsterdam, 1700, 


This does not exactly answer Mr. Moors’s 
query, but is so near that I think it likely to have 
suggested the passage in his sermon, and that 
Chevreau is the French author, especially as more 
than is worth transcribing is said of Baal-Peor, 
tom. i. p. 406. H. B. C. 


John Weaver (2™ §. iii. 89.) — This eminent 
dancing-master was the son of a Mr. Weaver, whom 
the Duke of Ormond, then Chancellor of Oxford, 
licensed in 1676 to exercise the same profession 
within that university. John Weaver was resi- 
dent at Shrewsbury when, in 1712, he announced 
in The Spectator his intention of publishing his 
Essay towards an History of Dancing. This 
work, which appeared in the same year (8vo. 
pp- 172.) displays considerable reading and good 
sense on a subject to which they have not gene- 
rally been thought applicable. Steele introduces 
Weaver's s letter, above mentioned, with some pre- 
fatory observations, and returns to the subject in 
No. 466. 

Weaver published his Anatomical and Mechani- 


— Chevreana, tom. ii. p. 299. 


| cal Lectures upon Dancing in 1721 (8vo. pp. 156.) ; 


read “at the Academy in Chancery Lane.” 


and from the dedication it appears that they were 
Both 
works are dedicated to Mr. Caverley, an eminent 
dancing-master and “ keeper of a boarding school 
for young ladies” in Queen Square. 

Tradition gives Weaver the credit of being the 
first to introduce pantomimes into England ; and 
he has an interesting chapter “of the mimes and 
pantomimes ” in his first publication. But we are 
not to understand by “ pantomimes” the harle- 
quin entertainments of the present day. What 


| the author meant was what we now call ballets, 


ing this paper is the want of all those clear and positive | 


landmarks which are usually supposed to confer authen- 
ticity. There is no name of the brother in whose desk it 
was discovered, no name of the nobleman to whom it is 
addressed, no name of the person by whose aid Locke is 
said to have found it, no explanation of the means by 
which it made its way into Germany, nor is any reference 
given that may enable us to trace out the original MS. in 
the Bodleian.” 


Mr. Soane assigns many other reasons for com- 
ing to the conclusion he has done respecting the 
authenticity of the letter in question; they are, 
however, too long to quote, but I would refer G. N. 
to the article itself, which will fully repay him for 
the trouble of pe rusal. T. C. 8. 


French Author and the Rabbinical Writers (2S 
ii. 410.) — 


“Tl étoit non seulement défendu aux Juifs, d’en manger 
la chair du Pourceau, mais la pluspart se fasoient un si 
grand scruple de le nommer, que pour chazir, ils disoient, 
une autre chose, pour signifier abominable : et quand les rab- 
bins ont avancé que, celui qui tombe dans une autre chose, 
est en danger d’une autre chose, ils ont entendu que celui 


| 


| motion. 


or, as he terms them, “ scenical dancing,” i.e. re- 
presentations of historical incidents by graceful 
Amongst these ballets were The Loves 
of Mars and Venus, 1717; Orpheus and Euridice, 
1718; Perseus and Andromeda, 1728; The Judg- 
ment of Paris, 1732, &c. The last named was 
performed by the author's pupils “in the great 
room over the Market-house,” Shrewsbury, in the 
year 1750. ° 
John Weaver died Sept. 28, 1760, and was 
buried in St. Chad's Church, Shrewsbury. 
Epwarp F. Rimpautt. 
Meaning of “ Conversation” (2™ §, iii. 252.) — 
Proressor De Moraan’s Query as to the general 
meaning of this word in 1712, will doubtless be 
answered by many English scholars. Our best 
lexicographer, Dr. Richardson, cites but one au- 
thority of the period — Strype ; who, in his Eccle- 
siastical Memorials (published in 1721), thus 
speaks of Haddon and Martyr, who flourished 
under Edw. VI. : — 


“So wise and usefull was the conversation of him and 
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his fellow, the King’s professor of Oxford, that a man in 
those days of great fame, and learning, and virtue, who 
was acquainted with them both, called them ‘that golden 
couple of fathers.’” 


Here the word clearly has its modern meaning. 
On the other hand, Dr. Littleton, in the 4th edi- 
tion of his Latin and English Dictionary (1715), 
renders conversation by the Latin “ Conversatio, 
commercium, consuetudo, usus.” Under the word 
consuetudo, he observes : — 

“* Sumitur etiam pro commercio viri cum muliere.’— 
Suet.” 

The passage from Suetonius here referred to is 
no doubt that quoted in Carey and Morell’s Ains- 
worth (1841): “Cum sororibus stupri consuetu- 
dinem fecit.” 

Of earlier uses of the word Dr. Richardson 
supplies several instances from Wiclif, Chaucer, 
Hackluyt, and Shakspeare. The only citation of 
its employment in an opprobrious sense is from 
Rich. ITI, Act ILL. Se. 5. : “ His conversation with 
Shore's wife.” H. G. H. 


Cocker’s Arithmetic (2™ §. iii. 95.) — The com- 
mon publication known as Cocker’s Arithmetich 
“ suitable to the meanest capacity,” was certainly 
Jirst published at the latter end of the year 1677. 
On the title-page of the edition of that date, 
“Printed for T. Passenger on London Bridge,” 
are these words, “ Licensed Sept. 3, 1677. Roger 
L’Estrange.” It is also entered in A Catalogue 
of Books Continued, [by Richard Clavel] Printed 
and Published at London in Michaelmas Term, 
1677, in the following manner : 

“ Mathematicks, 

Cocker’s Arithmetick, being a plain and familiar me- 
thod sutable to the meanest capacity for the full under- 
standing of that incomparable Art, as it is now taught by 
the ablest School- Masters in City and Country ; com- 

by Edward Cocker, \ate Practitioner in the Arts of 

riting, Arithmetick, and Engraving ; in Twelves; 

rice bound 1s, 6d. Printed for f Passenger on London 
ridge.” 

Clavel’s Catalogues appeared each term, and 
were expressly devoted to new publications, ar- 
ranged in classes. He has a division of “ Books 
Reprinted,” in which Cocker's Arithmetic would 
certainly have appeared had it been merely a re- 
issue of a former publication. Cocker’s Compleat 
Arithmetician, advertised by Vincent Wing in 
1669, I take to be his Decimal Arithmetickh, “ to 
which is added his Artificial Arithmetick, shewing 
the genesis or fubric of logarithms ; and his Alge- 
braical Arithmetick, containing the doctrine of 
composing and resolving an equation.” An edition 
of this work was printed in 1695; and another, 
which professes to have been the fourth, in 1713. 

I possess two editions of Cocker's “ vulgar” 
Arithmetic; viz. one “printed by J. R. for T. P. 
and are to be sold by John Back, at the Black- 
Boy on London Bridge, 1694;" and the 44th 








edition, without date, but also printed on London 
Bridge. 

I may add that the 52nd edition, improvetl by 
George Fisher, and printed in 1748 is in the 
library of the Philosophical Society at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


Manual of Godly Prayers (2™ §, iii. 229.) — It 
is impossible now to make out the author of this 
Manual. It probably arose out of the primers 
and books of hours previously in use among Ca- 
tholics ; and it undoubtedly was the basis of the 
Manual of later use, the chief editions of which 
were edited by the Venerable Bishop Challoner. 
The Prayers and Litanies in these books were 
chiefly taken from the Paradisus Anime, Celeste 
Palmetum, Enchiridion Precum, and other col- 
lections of devout prayers in common use on the 
Continent. *. C. H, 


Sacrilege: Brasses Stolen (2™ S. iii. 244.) — 
As a notice of the brasses stolen from Oulton, 
Suffolk, has appeared in“ N & Q.,” it may be 
well to publish also, that in the same month two 
very perfect brasses were stolen from Kentisbeare, 
near Cullompton, Devon. They seem to have 
been removed by practised hands, as there are no 
marks of violent wrenchings; they were firmly 
fixed, and the rivets and inscription remain. 

One is a man in armour turning his head to- 
wards his wife; her head-dress and whole costume 
is that of the date 1529. They represent’ John 
Whyting and Anne his wife, and are engraved in 
the third part, vol. v., of the Exeter Architectural 
Society's periodical, just published. The figures 
are in height 2 feet 5 inches. H. T. Extacomse. 


Drake Morris (2™ §. iii. 151.) — Your corre- 
spondent Eprtionartus inquires about The Travels 
of Drake Morris, Merchant in London, §c. I 
have a copy of the first edition which I will be 
happy to show him. Can any of your numerous 
correspondents give me any account of the author 
of the work? Is any information about the 
author given in the second edition to which you 
refer ? Avex. IRELAND. 

Manchester. 


Stamp Duty .on Baptisms, §c. (2° S. iii. 206.) 
— An act was passed in the 23rd Geo, III., which 
provided that a duty of three pence should be 
paid to the king upon the entry of every baptism, 
marriage, and burial in the register of every 
parish, &c. in the kingdom. The penalty of re- 
fusal to pay this duty was 5/7. The churchwardens 
were to provide books with stamped forms for 
such entries, and the registrar, whether clergyman 
or other person, was to receive two shillings in 
the onal ter the trouble of collecting the duty. 
Under these provisions I cannot account for the 
following heading to a Register of Baptisms and 
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Burials, bought at the time, for the parish of 
Wath, near Ripon. Was there any provision in 
the act to dispense with the stamps ? 

“ A Register Book of the Baptisms and Burials in the 
Parish of Wath, in the County of York, yo 18th 
October, 1783. Thos. Hattersley, Curate, Licensed 2nd 
October, 1783, to register Baptisms, Marriages and Bu- 
rials in Books without Stamps. In this Book are 40 
Leaves or 80 Pages of Parchment.” 

«“N.B. The Register Duty Act was repealed in 1794.” 

In the Marriage Register commencing in 1754 
and ending in 1812, no remark is made in 1783 
respecting the duty; but in both registers there 
are occasionally, in subsequent years, such notices 
as the following: “ Rec*. the Duty thus Far, C. 
Turner, Deputy Clolector.” ‘“ P*. the Duty thus 
far, T. H.” PATONCE. 


“ Brittoz,” a Street in Devizes (2™ S. ii. 431.) 
— Since forwarding my Query, I have observed 
in an abstract of Latin and English deeds relating 
chiefly to the church and parish of St. Mary's in 
Devizes, quoted in the Wiltshire Archeological 
Magazine, vol. ii., that in 1302 this street was 
called “ La Britasche,” and in 1420 “ La Brutax.” 
Will this assist in obtaining the derivation? I 
am obliged to Mr. Cuarnock for his suggestion, 
(2™ §. ii. 177.) but I fear it will not aid the en- 
deavour. R. H. B. 


Leaning Towers and Crooked Spires (2™ §. iii. 
18. 175.) —I beg to enclose you an extract from 
The History and Description of Gloucester, by 
Geo. Worrall Counsel, on the above topics, at 
pp- 147-8. Church of St. Nicholas : 

“ At the west end of the nave is a square tower with a 
spire on it, which has been taken down several yards, as 
it was feared that it would fall..... The church, when 
in its glory, was a fine gothic structure, having a slender 
graceful tower of three stories, with angular buttresses 
and large windows, the effect of which is much injured by 
the stump of the spire, like an amputated thigh in ancient 
statuary. It certainly inclined a little in one direction, 
and the sapient inhabitants of the parish had it taken 
down for fear of its tumbling. Perhaps they never heard 
of the falling Towers at Pisa and Caerphilly Castle,* the 
latter of which hangs nearly eleven feet out of a perpen- 
dicular.” 

Here is a lamentable piece of Vandalism, pa- 
rallel to that practised by the wiseacres of Great 
Yarmouth, and mentioned in a former number of 
“N. & Q.” Tueta. 


“ Carrenare” (2"°S. iii. 170. 217.) — In Italian 
we have “carenare” (to careena ship). I take 
the noun “ carrenare,” as used by Chaucer, to be 
equivalent to the Spanish “ carenero” — a place 
where ships were careened. 





* By the General Gazetteer of A.G. Findlay, Lond. 
1857, —“ Caerphilly, Glamorganshire. The ruins of the 
castle more resemble that of a city than a single edifice; 
a circular tower about 75 feet in height, inclines 11 feet 
6 in. from its base.” — P. 159.} 





But let us look at the whole passage, with its 
context. The lady was one who did not trifle 
with her suitors : 

“ Ne send men into Walakie, 

To Pruise, and to Tartarie, 

To Alisaundrie, ne into Turkie, 

And bidde him faste, anone that he 

Go hoodlesse into the drie see, 

And come home by the Carrenare. 

And, Sir, be now right ware, 

That man of you here saine 

Worship, or that ye come again.” 
That is (lines 1—3.), she was not one who would 
wantonly despatch a lover to some far country. 

Nor (lines 4—6.) would she send him on a 
fool's errand. 

Nor (lines 7—9.) would she say to him, “ Sir, 
take now good heed, that honourable deeds be re- 
ported of you, ere you return.” 

“ Here saine,” in line 8, hear say. ‘ Saine,” 
not from see in this passage, as elsewhere ; but for 
say, as in “ The Knightes Tale :” 

“ That nedes in on of the terms two, 
That is to sayn, in youthe or elles age.” 


The great difficulty of the passage lies, how- 
ever, in lines 4—6., which I would thus para- 
phrase : 

“Nor would she strictly command him to go forth- 
with bareheaded into the dry dock, and come back by 
the careening dock.” 

Chaucer no doubt alludes satirically to some 
faire ladye of the court, who had thought fit to 
impose a similar pilgrimage on some humble ad- 
mirer. 

“See,” in old English, was not limited to the 
modern meaning of “sea,” but might stand for 
any large collection or receptacle of waters. So 
in Latin “ pelagus” sometimes a large bath; in 
German “see” (masc.), a lake. Anon. 


Fashions (2™ §. iii. 33. 197.) — The old adage, 
“varium et mutabile semper Femina,” may admit 
of an interpretation that materially qualifies its 
meaning, and at the same time restores to the 
poet that reputation for courtesy towards the ladies 
which the common rendering would necessarily 
impugn. Does it not apply to the exterior of the 
fair sex, which from the days of Horace even until 
now has ever been remarkable for the variety of 
its transformations — “ mutabile semper?” In 
reference, then, to the present fashion I have made 
the following extract from a letter in MS. written 
about the end of the seventeenth century, from a 
lady in London to her friend in Rye : 

“TI hope your undercoat will please, ‘tis very moadisb, 
for this fashion has not bein seen before this winter . . . . 
we see [a] veriety of under coates since the fashon is to pin 
up ye upermost like a pedler, which all doe that walke the 


streets. .... 
W. S. 
Hastings. 
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Painting on Leather (2™ S. iii. 229.) — Those 
unlovely uglinesses at Blenheim, called “ The 
Loves of the Gods,” which have been so cruelly 
fathered upon Titian, are painted upon leather. 

Curupert Bepe. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Few of those who differ most widely from the various 
opinions of Mr. Carlyle would hesitate to admit that he is 
a great and original thinker; one who hews out for him- 
self new and sometimes rugged images of poor human 
nature, but never takes bad casts from stereotyped and 
worn-out models. And if he thinks for himself, and 
judges for himself, so does he in like manner give utter- 
ance to his thoughts and opinions in a language and style 
which are as unmistakeably his own. How far this origi- 
nality may have advanced or retarded the growth of Mr. 
Carlyle’s reputation may be a question. But it is one 
which we are not on this occasion called upon to discuss. 
That reputation is now more than European: and when 
all the great writers of the day are producing their works 
in new and cheaper forms, it would have been a denial of 
pleasure to a numerous class of readers had there not ap- 
peared a cheap edition of the Collected Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle. Four volumes of this new and handsomely 
printed series have already issued from the press. Two 
are devoted to The French Revolution : a History, in Three 
Parts. 1. The Bustille. U1. The Constitution. IT. The 
Guillotine. And those who have never read this striking, 
picturesque and impressive narrative of that terrible 
time may do so now for a few shillings. The next two 
volumes are the first and second of that model of a 
biography, which is almost an autobiography, Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations by 
Thomas Carlvle. “These authentic utterances of the 
man Oliver himself— fished up from the foul Lethean 
quagmires where they lay buried, washed clean from 
foreign stupidities”—and which show “this man was the 
soul of the Puritan revolt, and that without him it had 
never been a revolt transcendently memorable, and an 
Epoch in the World’s History”—when made clear by 
Mr. Carlyle’s elucidations, make up a picture of the man 
and of his doings in that eventful period, as striking, from 
the novel mode in which it is told, as it is impressive 
from the vividness with which it brings before us, in his 
habit as he lived, the chief actor in that mighty drama 

We are not frequently called upon to bring under the 
notice of our readers works of fiction: but having read 
the new and cheaper edition of Never too late to mend, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our conviction, that among 
the body of social reformers has sprung up one who must 
ere long take place in the foremost rank of English 
novelists. We defy any one to begin this story, and 
leave it unfinished. There is in it an amount of power— 
a deep sense of the right and the truae—and a facility in 
bringing before the reader natural scenery, in which Mr. 
Reade has few rivals. Never too late to mend drove us to 
his Christie Johnson, an exquisite tale, full of the deepest 
pathos. What his Peg Woffington may be, we have yet 
to learn. 

The lovers of music and musical literature owe much to 
Mr. Husk for the handsomely printed volume which he 
has just issued under the title of An Account of the Mu- 
sical Celebrations of St. Cecilia’s Day in the "Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries; to which is ap- 
pended a Collection of Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, by W. H. 
Husk, Librarian of the Sacred Harmonic Society. When 
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it is considered that these musical celebrations were the 
forerunners of the great musical festivals of later times, 
and what is the influence they must have exercised in 
bringing forth the powers of that musical giant, George 
Frederick Handel, it must be admitted that their history 
well deserved to be written. The task which Mr. Husk 
imposed upon himself he has discharged with great in- 
telligence and zeal. Every page shows how patient and 
unwearied have been his researches, and the result isa 
volume which must find its way into every musical li- 
brary, and ensure for Mr. Husk the reputation of a careful 
investigator into the history of musical art. 

Books Recetvep.—A number of works peculiarly 
suited to the present season have just reached us. First 
we may mention six more of the series of Lenten Sermons, 
viz. Alienation from God, by the Dean of Westminster; 
Judas Iscariot, by Dr. Moberly; Delay in returning to 
God, by Dr. Heurtley ; The Conte mpt of our Lord before 
Herod and Pilate, by the Bishop of Salisbury; Spiritual 
Blindness, by Canon Wordsworth; and Our Lord’s Agony, 
by Rev. T. T. Carter. We can here only specify the names 
of other tracts which have come to our hands. 

Conversion, a Sermon in aid of the London Diocesan 
Penitentiary, by the Rev. George Nugee. 

The Scotch Communion = and English Chapels in 
Scotland. A Letter by the Rt. Rev. Richard Mant, late 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Church of E-ngland Offices for the Sick. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Miracles of Our Lord, Parts 
1, and 2.; being Parts 9. and 10. of The Catechetical 
Series. 

Bishop Ken’s Manual of Prayers for the Use of the 
Scholars of Winchester College. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Fatconer's Surpwreck. 

Tee 

*e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Bere & Daxzoy, Publishers of ** NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Pore's Lerrers ro Caomwett. Curll. 
Pors’s Lerrens. 2 Small 8vo. 
Corticmm Disptave London. !2mo. 
Tae Contin. 12mo. London, 1729. 
Key ro rar Dencian. Second Edition. 
rro Dirro Third Edition. 29. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Second Edition. 1764. 
Aoventures or Rivetsca. 1714. 


Brane’s Transtation or Xenorpnon on Howtine. 
Wanted by Rev. J. S. Watson, Proprietary Grammar School, Stock- 
well, Surrey. 


Gatices to Correspondents, 


We are compelled to postpone until next week 
of great interest which are in type. 

M. A. Battsor. To “grin like a Cheshire cat.” 
412. ; v. 402. 

K. H. 8. 
mended to 


several communications 
yur Ist &. ii. 377. 


rny's Heraldry. Jt has been highly com- 


Cambridge). P 
us first Heralds in this country. 


us by one of the 


Gammon. There is no charge made for the insertion of Queries or 


pli 


Owing to our being obi 
Friday, we have bee 


“Nores ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is al 
Mowratry Parts The subscription for Stamrry Cor i 
Sra Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the 
vearly Inpex) is ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order 
favour of Messns. Bert ano Datpy, 186. f; get Sreeet, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tux Eprror should be addressed. 


yed to publish this week on Thursday instead of 
n unable to reply to several Correspondents. 
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